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the cooler, better-tasting, definitely milder cigarette 


When there’s a job on hand a good cigarette is mighty comforting $3 


to have along... and Chesterfields are on the beam with the one and 
only Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. It’s the 
combination that smokers quickly find to their liking and count on 
to give them everything it takes to Satisfy. 
Make your next pack Chesterfield ...enjoy more smoking ‘ = 


pleasure with the full knowledge that regardless of price CIGARETTES 
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there is no better cigarette made today. ™ Sk 
- J FEES «§ “A “YF 
L UCCETT 4 mvERS TOBACCO CO. 






































MARINES IW HAITI IN 
# | 1920, WHEN THERE WERE 
| BUT 42 PILOTS IN THE 

4 -\ ENTIRE CORPS. 

; IN 1932, NINE 'S 

Z| PILOTS FLEW IN THE | >> 
| FOURTH CANADIAN AIR) 28 
#1 PAGEANT. PERFORMING * See 

‘| SPECTACULARLY, THEY 

| WERE AWARDED" FIRST 
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GASSED AWD WOUNDED BY SHRAPNEL Be 
CAPT., WILLIAMS TOLD THOSE WHO tee 
CAME TO CARE FOR HIM .”"NEVER MIND ie 
M& TAKE CARE OF mY MEN! 

‘1 TIS TYPICAL INCIDENT FROM THE 
-) PACIFIC BATTLEFRONT SHOWS TRADITIONAL Ti 
4) LOVALTY BETWEEN OFFICERS AND MEN. Te 























































Ss 5h ie : ” A} ALSO A STAR 
1 Amagito, TEXAS, Marine lime Xe i? WW FOOTBALL AT 
CORPS RECRUITING OFFICE HAS PUT Vice ime SOUTHWESTERN 
IN A REQUEST FOR & BOOT JACK < QUIS 
REASON: SO MANY — ie F-. - 
ARE EIVLISTING IN PAR WELL AS IN 






RECRUITING SERGEANTS SPEND 1% 
A GOOD DEAL OF TIME PULLING Wa 
BOOTS OFF RECRUITS * 
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TO GUARD YOUR WELL-BEING.. 


You owe it to yourself and to your country to keep well. Vitamins are an important 
part of the nation’s health program. Did you know that Anheuser-Busch is one of the 
world’s largest sources of natural B Complex Vitamins for manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and food products? That it produces yeast vitamin concentrates for civilian and 
military hospitals? 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in fermentol- 
ogy and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the plant 
have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and progress. 
Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to brewing, 
yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 

™ e 
Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 
STARCH—Thousands of food industries all over America 
choose Anheuser-Busch pure food corn starch for their 


products—millions of pounds each year. We also supply 
starch to the textile, paper and many other industries. 


VITAMIN D—Formerly America depended upon Norway 
and Japan for fish oils rich in Vitamin D. Today we produce 
from yeast enough of the basic material for Vitamin D to 
supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK— Anheuser-Busch is the big- FRESHER FOODS—Retailers of frozen foods and ice 





gest supplier of yeast vitamins to fortify animal feeds, 
thus improving the quality and propagation of cattle and 


poultry. 


CANDIES—Corn syrup is an essential candy ingredient. 
Our Corn Products Division, an industry in itself, produces 
annually many millions of pounds of highest quality corn 


syrup, rich in food and energy value. 


SYRUPS—( for food—for medicine)—In addition to fine 
table and confectionery syrups, Anheuser-Busch produces 
special syrups used as a basis for medicines. 


* Budweise 
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cream the country over have equipment manufactured 
until recently by our Refrigeration Division. Today, how- 
ever, this division is working all out on glider wing and 
fuselage assemblies for our armed forces. 


BREAD—Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest sup- 
pliers of baker’s standard and enriched yeasts and malt 
syrup to make bread. 


DIESEL ENGINES— Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 
Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture this rev- 
olutionary engine in America and thus started our great 
Diesel industry on its way. 
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E ducked out of a thunderstorm into 
W. triple feature on Washington’s 
Ninth Street one night, and saw as neat a 
sleeper as you could want. Not the bat- 
tered blonde alongside us—we mean the 
kind of sleeper like “It Happened One 
Night” and “The Great McGinty”—a “B” 
picture which turned out Grade A. It was 
“They Raid By Night,” story of a Com- 
mando raid on Norway. A bit slow in 
starting, and a bit Hollywood in spots, but 
nothing like such synthetic jobs as “This 
Above All,” “Wings for the Eagle,” and 
“Flight Lieutenant,” all of which use the 
war as a backdrop for that final clinch, 
that ultimate wave of the flag. “Raid By 
Night” is a service man’s picture: its prob- 
lems might happen to you. Only you 
probably won’t be so lucky as to meet 
June Duprez in the middle of them. 

Final sequence consists of on-the-spot 
shots of British Commandos in action 
against the Nazis, cleverly spliced with 
plot scenes involving Lyle Talbot and bud- 
dies outwitting a Nazi marshal. The ac- 





Jacket design for Gordon Holman’s new book, “Commando Attack.” 


tures, and short subjects. PRC, a new- 
comer in this field, is showing the way to 
bigger companies with “Raid By Night,” 
and “A Yank in Libya,” which is a slight 
improvement over the same Yank in the 
RAF, in Trinidad, and in Burma (or 
maybe we’re just allergic to Tyrone Pow- 
er). Ask your Morale Officer to give these 
the oneceover for GI shows. 





Here’s Hollywood's most convincing Nazi—Whao is he? 


tor who played the marshal (left man in 
still below) wins this month’s Osear for 
portraying the first completely believable 
Nazi to appear on the sereen. None of 
your “To Be or Not To Be,” “Night 
Train,” “Desperate Journey,” “Wife 
Takes a Flyer,” “Mortal Storm,” or “Es- 
cape” clowns or clinical eases. This guy 
is the real McCoy: the kind of officer 
you'll be up against when comes the Sec- 
ond Front. Sorry we missed his name 
but you’ll undoubtedly see more of him. 
Matter of fact, this month’s movie crop 
produced a flock of new faces, ideas, and 
companies in the field of B, or action, pic- 
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Short subjects on the war seem to pack 
more punch than big super-specials—per- 
haps because the people you see in them 
aren’t acting, thy’re doing the real thing. 
You’ve probably already seen “Tanks,” 
“Ring of Steel,” “This Is Our War.” But 
the Canadians and Russians have released 
some straight newsreel reports that are 
honeys. Don’t miss “New Soldiers Are 
Tough” for a slant on changes in training 
methods, and in actual battle tacties (in- 
eluding Japs executing Chinese prisoners). 
Don’t miss “Inside Fighting Russia” for 
the straight dope on what’s going on over 
there behind—and at—the fighting front. 


Plenty tough, those Reds, and plenty hard 
up these days. But even when they’re 
supposed to be licked, they keep on fight- 
ing: “Guerrilla Brigade” tells that story, 
and incidentally offers some fetching shots 
of Russian girls in uniform, in case you 
didn’t see “The Girl from Leningrad.” 
Wonder how soon Hollywood will make a 
movie on the WAACS and WAVES 
which isn’t either silly or sexy? 

The Commandos seem to have the enter- 
tainment world, as well as the Invasion 
Coast, in an uproar. You’ve read those 
magazine articles; THE LerATHERNECK 
carried one some months ago. But that 
was more or less in the nature of a pre- 
view. Now the straight dope is coming 
out, now that the “surprise” tacties devel- 
oped through months of training in Eng- 
land and America have already been 
shown to the enemy. Read pp. 26-34 of 
“The Commandos” (the rest of the action 
is mostly in a sick-bed), by Elliott Ar- 
nold, and “Commando Attack,” by Gor 
don Holman. These may save you a few 
unpleasant surprises in combat training, 
and give you a better slant on our Im- 
perial allies when you serve with them on 
one of World War II’s half-dozen “sec- 
ond fronts.” 

Even the radio has climbed on the band- 
wagon with a new series on guess what? 
CBS’s Commando Boys run through a 
spine-tingling series of training adven- 
tures, but there’s a Rover Boy quality 
about it that service men will spot at once. 

There’s nothing Rover Boy, tho, about 
our own Book-of-the-Month for the Man- 
of-the-Year: “Get Tough,” for Marines on 
combat duty. Written by the man who 
founded and trained the famed Shanghai 
Riot Squad, then returned to England to 
teach Commandos and Paratroops his Chi- 
nese thug and Jap ju-jitsu tricks, it gives 
straight dope on how to use knee, elbow, 
and smatchet (look it up if you don’t 
know what it is!) without Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. The tricks aren’t ex 
actly for parlor exhibit, but they may save 
your life on the battlefront. Get smart, 
and get “Get Tough.” 








Smokers everywhere are 
switching to cigarette rated 


first 


by Reader's Digest impartial tests 





Which show: 


OLD GOLD lowest in Nicotine 


OLD GOLD lowest in Throat- 
Irritating Tars and Resins 








SEE HOW YOUR BRAND COMPARES WITH OLD GOLD 


Reader's Digest assigned a scientific testing labora- 
tory to find out about cigarettes. They tested seven 
leading cigarettes and Reader's Digest published 
the results. 
% The cigarette whose smoke was LOWEST in nicotine 
was Old Gold. 
% The cigarette with the LEAST throat-irritating tars and 
resins was Old Gold. 
On both these major counts Old Gold was best 
among all seven cigarettes tested. 
Refer to July issue of Reader's Digest. See what 
this highly respected magazine reports. When you 
do, you'll say “From now on my cigarette is Old Gold.” 





P. LORILLARD COMPANY, Blenders of fine tobaccos since 1760 
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HOLLYWOOD HE films attempt another pictorial essay on the Marine Corps in Paramount's 
“Wake Island,” an account of the historic defense of America’s mid-Pacific out- 

RIES AGAIN! post by the Wake Island Detachment of the First Battalion, U.S.M.C., and Marine 
T . Fighting Squadron 211 of Marine Aircraft Group 21. Action covers two weeks. 


* 





War clouds are darkening over the Pacific late in November Shad McCloskey (Albert Dekker), big, burly and intelligent 
when Major Geoffrey Caton (Brian Donlevy) takes command construction contractor, has the job of rushing completion of 
of the Wake Island Marine Detachment. The little garrison island’s inadequate defense installations. Here the belligerent 
turns out proudly to greet its new commanding officer. civilian tells the major of his contempt for military formality. 
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The Marines man battle stations when word comes on the A couple of Leatherneck buddies, Private Joe Doyle (Robert 
morning of December 8 (December 7 east of the International Preston) and Private Aloysius K. (Smacksie) Randall, get extra 
dateline) about the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Here a police duty. As punishment they have to dig slit trenches to 
platoon swings along as twelve Grumman fighters take the air. protect the civilian construction workers in event of an air raid. 
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The patrolling Marine planes sight an approaching Japanese Here’s the opening aerial bombardment by 24 Jap planes. 
air armada. The bugle blows general quarters. The sirens The Invaders used a checkerboard pattern of bombing, blasting 
wail. Marines rush to their battle stations. In this picture a the island square yard by square yard. As defense, Marines 
U. S. crew is manning one of the 50-caliber anti-aircraft guns. move guns into recently bombed area after each attack. 
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WAKE ISLAND (Continued ) 
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At second stage in battle, the Wake garrison “plays dead,” Enemy attack has been concentrated on the airfield. Bombs 
holding fire in hope of luring naval task force into range of hit eight planes on the ground, wiping out two thirds of the 
five-inch guns. Here Marines in dugout offer no reply as Jap island’s air force. Lieutenant Cameron of the air squadron 
shell hits. Ships moved in close and were blasted by Marines. dives at Japanese cruiser and sinks it but is killed himself. 














Now the Island’s defenders had won the admiration of the The Invaders meet a very hot reception, though. Here Pri- 
whole civilized world. But, after two weeks of assault by sea vates Doyle and Randall stick to their machine gun and mow 
and air, the enemy hordes were able to make a landing from down the foe. The gun runs out of ammunition. But 
armor-shielded invasion barges. Here Japs charge Marines. the two Marines die fighting, throwing grenades at the last. 

















During lull in last fighting, Major Caton and others, take The Wake Island radio operator sends a last message, under 
final stand in machine shop. They are amused as they hear the muzzles of Jap guns. It reads: “The enemy has landed. The 
Tokyo radio pay an unintentional compliment to the 400 fighting issue is still in doubt.” Jap officer kills the operator. And 

L Marines by broadcasting Wake was defended by 3,000. Wake’s communication link with the outside world is cut off. 
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Se WHOO-00, WHAT 
SPOOKY EYES 











THE BETTER TO SEE 
THE SUNKEN TREASURES 
— THESE DIVERS ARE 
AFTER THE BILLIONS 
IN GOLD AND JEWELS AT 
THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 







THIS IRON MONSTER CAN 

RESIST SEA PRESSURE 
DOWN TO 1,500 FEET, 
YET ONE DIVER CAN 
B,  MANAGE IT 











THIS IS ONE OF THE DE LUXE 

MODELS IN DIVING-BELLS FOR 

USE IN SUPER DEPTHS. HERE'S 
THE WAY IT WORKS.. 











. THE ARMS ST RETCH OUT OVER 
EIGHT FEET. NOTE THE SEARCHLIGHTS 
. AT THE ELBOWS. THERE IS AN OXYGEN 
" | SUPPLY INSIDE THE BELL.... 
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PRINCE ALBERT 

OUTRANKS ‘EM ALL FOR 

‘MAKIN’S’ SMOKES, TOO.. 

ITS THE MILO-SMOKING, 

BETTER-TASTING BRAND 
THAT SPINS UP EASY, 
FAST AND TRIM. NO 

' BUNCHING, NO THINNING 














THE MECHANICAL Fy ILL BET MR. IRON 
CLAWS ARE FOR “\MAN WOULD SMOKE 
GRAPPUNS ON THE ), A PIPE IF HE 

HAD TEETH 
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AND IF HE HAD A TONGUE, 











m= [APPRECIATE PRINCE ALBERTS | 







‘Lt BET EVEN HE WOULD %\ 


NO-BITE SMOKING! 











| WELL, THERE'S ONE PRECIOUS THING PIPE- 





















SMOKERS DON'T HAVE TO SEARCH FOR— 
AND THATS PRINCE ALBERT'S MARVELOUS 
TEAM OF NO-BITE MILDNESS AND ; 












WE ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS, TOO, 
GO FOR THAT PA. COMBINATION 
— PLUS THE EASE, SPEED, AND 
SMOOTHNESS OF 
PA.'S CRIMP CUT IN 
SHAPING UP 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ce 
Winston - Salem, N. ¢ 


NCE 
PAS 


THE 
NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 




















OUT... RASS CRIMP CUT! 
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CRIMP, CUT! 
ONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
fine roll-your-own 


7 cigarettes in every 
handy can of Prince Albert 
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50 pipefuls of fragrant * 
tobacco in every * 


handy can of Prince Albert * 
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ON THE COVER: 


The Marine Corps has lots of new duties 
in World War II. Here a husky crew of 
Marines raises one of the big bags in the 
Balloon Barrage School at Parris Island. 


Volume XXV Number 9 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE UNITED STATES MARINES 


“ Leatherneck 
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CARRY ON! 

From: THE LEATHERNECK, magazine of 
the U. S. Marines, Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 

To: Mr. Ham Fisher, Lincoln Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

Subject: Recommendation for promotion 
to rank of Corporal in case of Pfe. 
Joe Palooka, U. S. Army. 

Qualifieations: Pfe. Joe Palooka volun- 
tarily enlisted in February, 1940. Since 
then he has been cited for bravery in res- 
euing an army flyer following a crash in 

the Everglades of Florida. He was a 

member of the American Expeditionary 

Foree to Ireland where he figured in the 

capture of a German submarine. Pfe. 

Joe Palooka participated in several raids 

by British Combined Operations and has 

been listed as missing after one of these 

Commando forays. —Tue Epirors. 


From: Mr. Ham Fisher, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
To: THe LEATHERNECK, magazine of the 

U. S. Marines. 

Dear Epiror AND HENCHMAN: 

Received your dirty dig and am greatly 
upset. You have hit me in a sore spot. 

1. To begin with, the first Commandos 
were the Marines and all the things the 
Commandos do are old stuff to the Devil 
Dogs. In fact, in the very near future in 
one of the strips, Joe talks about the fact 
that what he’s doing is old stuff and that 
the Marines have been doing it for years. 

2. The staff of the Seventh Army Corps 
asked me to let Joe become a candidate 
for Officers’ School. 

3. Joe hasn’t done anything to compare 
with the feats of Capt. Arthur Wermuth, 
the One-Man Army of Bataan. 

4. Your letter was perfectly swell. I 
got a big laugh out of it. I thank you 
and your mob of sareastie so-and-sos. 

Ham FIsHer. 


(Palooka speaks to Marines on page 31.) 
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Gy Sub Irom Corregicled 


Marine Colonel’s 
Thrilling Story 


7 about 8:30 o'clock on the night ot 
A Apnil Y, 1942, the United States 
minesweeper, Pigeon, pulled out of the 
Corregidor harbor carrying a very valu 
able human eargo 

The sun had set blood red out in the 
South China Sea. And it was dark except 
on the Bataan pe 
from Sub 


for a few blazes over 
ninsula. Now the peninsula, 
Bay to Cabeaben, swarmed with Japanese 
At long last, the exhausted American and 
Filipino defenders of Bataan had sw 
rendered 

On board the Pigeon were 30 officers 
and specialists of the Navy and one Ma 
rine Corns officer. Each of the 31 was an 
expert whose services might prove invalu 
able in the Battle of the Pacific. So the 
United Nations high command in Aus 
tralia had ordered these men to leave Cor 
regidor. To Lieutenant Davis, the Pig- 
daring commander, had 
instructions to transport the 31 passen 
gers through the Nipponese blockade and 
out into the South China Sea where they 
were to contact one of the U. S. sub- 
marines sent up with badly needed food 
for the defenders of Bataan 

A pretty task for Lieutenant Davis. He 
would have to take his little boat through 
the minefield channel only about a thou- 
sand yards from new Japanese artillery 
positions. With the armistice in effeet on 
Bataan, the Nips’ fat, General 
Yamashita had moved his artillery up to 


eon’s gone the 


smart 


Mariveles (across from Corregidor) and 
had shelled the Rock’s northern shore line 
all afternoon. 

Two enemy destroyers and a 
were patrolling the 


cruiser 
mouth of the bay. 
staying just out of range of Corregidor’s 
hot guns 


Before the minesweeper slipped away 
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from the harbor, Lieutenant Davis men 
tioned to his 31 their 
chances for survival would be much bette 
back on the Rock 

“But between the Japs and the sharks, 
I will turn down the Japs every time,” 
And every 


passengers that 


commented the naval ofticer. 
ereed with him. 

The lone Marine Corps officer was ta 
ind powerfully-built Colonel William T 
Clement. The Colonel wore dusty khaki 
with a service automatic strung on his 
hip. He earried a well-stuffed brief case 
and not much else. That morning the 


one present as 




















The Colonel saw a Marine Sergeant 
cutting the hair of a Filipino airman. 





Colonel was rounding up about 700 blue- 
jackets who had streamed across to Cor- 
regidor after destroying all naval facili 
ties at Mariveles and scuttling all ships 
just before the Nips arrived They were 
to be formed into another infantry bat- 
talion for defense of the beaches. 

They still had their rifles and plenty of 
ummunition. Colonel Clement received 
orders from Navy C.P. to turn the bat 
talion over to another officer and prepare 
to leave that night on the Pigeon. 

With Yamashita’s artillery hammering 
away at the Rock, there was not much 
time for farewells. But the Colonel’s mind 
must have been erowded with memories as 
he said goodbye to the tough guys of the 
Fourth Marines. The Fourth was down 
on the beach, waiting for the little mon 
key men to land. It had been good hunt- 
ing. But the show was about over. The 
Marines knew this. Two or three of them 
were writing poems, 

A big corporal said to the Colonel: 

“Sir, here are some things the boys 
wrote. They call ’em poems. Maybe, THE 
LEATHERNECK magazine could use them 
if the Colonel gets through.” (Editor’s 
note: One of those poems is on page 32 
of this issue.) 

The boys of the Fourth had great ad- 
miration for Colonel Clement. They re- 
membered the day during the early at- 
tacks on the Islands when he had found 
them 27 much needed machine runs while 
searching Pasig River warehouses amidst 
one of thé air raids. They remembered his 
courage during all of the 
trving months since the war began in De 


eoolness and 


cember 

At about 6:30 o’clock that afternoon 
the Japs quit shelling Corregidor from 
Mariveles. Maybe, they ran out of am- 
maybe, they just got tired 
Anyway, there was a heavy stillness that 
almost hurt the ears of the 31 specialists 
vhen the minesweper left the harbor. The 


munition or, 
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three Jap warships were out there some re 
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where in the darkness. Just as the Pigeon 
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was approaching the minefield channe ini 
the sear hhghts of the eruise! and the ue - H $ 
destrovers came on and started making 
: , 
sweep of the entrance to the bay i 
. , . aunern s3¥iy ne ty it Mt il 
The Pigeon vawed bout and fled, at GR, 
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since she was silhoue edi between ships —_ wi Bhi 
and shore batteries At 9:30 o'clock, the - 
little ship tried ag bu t ) irn back 





when halfway 







The Pigeon stopped in the lee of the 
island and waited until about 11 o'clock 
Then the Lieutenant noticed that one ol 
the searchhghts was going north and an- 








other heht was goin south along the 








coast The third light, a of the 
cruiser, was not on. The Pigeon started 
tip-toeing through the n inefield again and 






was just about clear — the third search- 






light came on dead ahead 












Fortunately, the light made only a 
quick sweep and went out. Lieutenant 
Davis knew that the moon would be up 


soon He cle ided to n ke } un for it 








Ot = Lieutenant, his men said: 

“He has night eyes Ile can see in the 
dark like a cat.” 

Certainly, Davis’ vision was good, Out 
side the minefield the Pigeon eruised 
































































Secretary Frank Knox decorates Colonel Clement with the Navy Cross while the 
Commandant, Lieutenant General Holcomb, looks on in Washington, D. C. 


about in the rendezvous area and finally 


spotted the U. S. Submarine Snapper, Those in the crowded Snapper didn’t torpedoes, she was just an old pig witha 
which lay like a big pig in the black wa- know about all this until much later. few little guns on her deck, incapable of 
ters. Somewhere in the area another [ They were bracing themselves for depth action against an enemy warship. She did 
S. sub was lurking to help her sister ship charges. They could hear the sound of not surface until 7:30 o’elock that eve- 
in what then appeared to be the last get the warships above thet And then that ning, and then it was to hear more bad 
away died away. news. 








Rete “ae eh ‘The yma pod , It was about 1:30 o'clock on the morn- a - ~ r~ a we a 
laden with concentrated food for ‘Bataan —_ - April ue when Os gg ag fon : - I . ; i See” ‘Ken th “Rob. 
in Dimi abainw nth eaam tale wa dived. She headed for ( ebu to pick up foun a heseerw9 copy “ Ley - 
i ppers sister sub was laden wit! her precious torpedoes. Without those erts’ heavyweight novel, “Oliver Wiswell. 
en, one was acting as “cover” for The big Colonel hadn't found time for 
ne Tood ship ; ee i - reading anything much during the lurid 
When the Bataan defense collapsed, in months on Bataan except the comically 
structions had been sent the two subs to macabre leaflets which the Jap aviators 
turn back Sut they’d been submerged showered down: invitations to surrender 


and had not received the messages printed in English decorated with pictures 
of white women, mostly blondes, in what 
the Nipponese must have reckoned seduc- 
tive poses. And there hadn’t been much | 
time for reading during those closing 
weeks when Jap artillery gnawed away at 
Corregidor and most of the casualties 
were caused by flying rock fragments. 

But the Colonel liked to read. He Jf 
picked up the bulky book, fondly. The J 
Snapper was groping through the green 
waters of the China Sea, many fathoms 
down now to avoid detection by Jap air- 
craft. The Colonel felt strangely relaxed. 

He started reading: 

“My father, Seaton Wiswell of Milton 
and Boston, was an attorney. Daniel Du- 
laney, greatest of American lawyers, once 
wrote that my father was as richly en- 
dowed with foresight as were the ma- 
jority of his generation with hindsight.” 


The Pigeon nudged up beside the pig 
boat. In the darkness the 31 specialis 
said goodbye to Lieutenant Davis. Then 
they clam bered aboard the Snapper. The 
Pigeon started on the perilous return trip 
to Corregi dor, a sad trip, for the Jap 


ring of steel was closing tighter 


The Snapper, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Commander Stone, carried eight 21- 
inch torpedoes under ordinary cireum- 
stances But she’d left most of he 
torpedoes at Cebu when she'd taken on the 
eargo of food. The Snapper is of the 
“Salmon Class” and she mounts one 3- 
inch gun and one anti-aircraft machine 
gun. 

The Sn tipper dived, and her sides shud 
dered as she sought the sea’s protection 
many fathoms down, for that dark stretch 
of ocean was now alive with sound. The 





sub’s sound detector had reported the Jap He had reached page 283 that evening 
ships were approaching when the Snapper, throwing spray like a 
The Snapper’s sister sub also heard the wet dog, came to the surface off Cebu 


Shortly thereafter a message crackled in 
} 


Jap ships. While the Nips were attempt- 
from Australia that the Japs had made 


ing to locate the Snapper, she submerged 











quietly and started stalking the three war- three landings on Cebu. So it was im- 
ships. Early the next morning she sent Major Max Clark, carrying his famous possible for the sub to go in and get her 
several of her “special messages” to Mr. seat cane, was one of the Marine heroes torpedoes. Later, those aboard the Snap- 
Tojo and sank the two destroyers. during the bombing of the Cavite Base. per learned that Commander John Bulk- 
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ley had used some of the Snapper's 
torpedoes and had sunk a Jap cruiser 
which supported the Cebu landing 

So the submarine threaded through the 
little islands and reefs, and went out into 
the Sulu Sea. Most of the time they were 
submerged, for these waters were being 
heavily patrolled by enemy air and sea 
eraft. Southward through the Sulu and 
going down through the Celebes Sea and 
the Macassar Straits the Snapper made 
severa erash dives. 

At the entrance to the Macassar Straits, 
between Celebes and Borneo, the Channel 
is only about 12 miles wide. The Snapper 
approached the entrance under cover of 
darkness. There a Japanese fishing boat 
had been stationed, apparently to give ra- 
dio reports should any ship go through 
the straits. The night was very dark. The 
Snapper suddenly found herself very 
elose to the fishing boat. The U. S. sub 
thoroughly machine-gunned the Jap craft. 
Nothing more was heard from her, not an- 
other peep from her radio. 

The equator goes through the midriff 
of the Macassar Straits. Colonel Clement 
had never crossed the equator. He got to 
page 474. Oliver Wiswell was in Paris. 
The perilous progress through the Sulu 
and Celebes had interrupted the Colonel’s 
reading some. But there were even more 
enemy craft in the strategic straits. So it 
was that Colonel Clement crossed UN- 
DER the equator, with no time to surface 
and take aboard Neptune Rex for a 
proper initiation. 

The Snapper went on down through the 
Java sea. She was more than 1,000 miles 
from Corregidor now. But there were 
signs of the Invaders everywhere. One 

















Marine Sergeant Hobbs stands beside 
crater left by thousand-pound bomb 
dropped by Japs on Armory at Cavite. 
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dark night, the Snapper minnowed 
through the Lombok Passage between 
Lombok Island and Bali. And those aboard 
felt much more cheerful as they got into 
the Indian Ocean. A deep ocean offers 
better hiding for a sub than reef-gashed, 
island-studded shallow seas. 

On the night of April 23, the Snapper 
surfaced to take a star sight and receive 
its regular message from the high com- 
mand in Australia. They intercepted a 
message from another U. S. sub, the Sea 
Raven. The Raven had been sent to one 
of the small Dutch islands to pick up 24 
Australian flyers. The Japs had occupied 
the island and driven the aviators into the 
bush. They’d salvaged radio equipment 
from one of their planes and had gotten a 
message through to Australia. 

After three nights of continuous search- 
ing, the Raven located the Australians’ 
hiding place. The aviators got aboard and 
they headed back for Freemantle on the 
West Coast of Australia. But, several 
days later, the Raven had a serious elee- 
trical fire, and she could neither steer nor 
submerge. 

The Snapper picked up this message 
and, immediately reversed her course to 
go to the assistance of her crippled sister. 
After an all-night search the Raven was 
found and taken in tow. 

Then there were some anxious hours 
for the suberews and for the 31 distin- 
guished warriors on the Snapper and the 
24 flying men on the Raven. For neither 
sub could submerge now. And an Axis 
warship or plane could make two easy 
kills. 

A seaplane came over the horizon, roar- 
ing like a tiger. The men on the sub 
watched the sky anxious!y and then they 
cheered when the seaplane wing-dipped 
and they saw that she was an Australian. 
The plane turned around and _ headed 
southward. Soon help would be on the 
way. 

Meanwhile, the subs were having a very 
tough go of it. Two tow lines had bro- 
ken. Both eraft were out of tow lines 
and they were using the Snapper’s an- 
chor chain. 

A few hours later, an Australian cor- 
vette appeared from the south. The cor- 
vette, politely, offered to tow the Raven. 
But, with the anehor chain rieged. the 
two subs were moving along about nine 
knots. So they continued for a while 
with the corvette coursing along as es- 
cort. 

Then the pelican hook broke. The 
suh commander signalled to the corvette: 

“There she is. Fetch her in. Thank 
you, very much.” 

The Snapper again herded _ south. 
The Colonel finished Oliver Wiswell. On 
the morning of April 25, the Snapper 
with her sides covered with barnacles and 
green slime of five seas, eased into the 
Freemantle harbor after a voyage of al- 
most 10,000 miles. All of the 31 special- 
ists were present and accounted for, and 
Lieutenant Davis, wherever he was, and 
Commander Stone could well be proud. 

The 31 passengers went ashore. For 16 
days they had lived within the Snapper’s 
hot guts—within a space 308 feet by 26 
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Freemantle 











This map shows the amazing journey by 
submarine of Marine Colonel Clement 
from Corregidor through five enemy- 
filled seas to Freemantle in Australia. 
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tee Now Was fou Oo be ilive n the 
vastness of the earth and to [eel the land 
once agair And it was good to know that 
you had portant work and could get 
inotner i k il the little e! who | id 
chased you through the South China Sea 
and the Sulu and the Celebes and the 
J nd e Indian Ocea 

_olone ( el ii bee! read ou 
of the Ph D I take charge I the 
Australian Commando troops. He was 
just getting started with that iob when 
rders were received to retu Marine 
Headquarters at Was! ngtor He hopes 


ando 0b So, to 
learn something of the country and the 
Australia by 

} ) 
ne-nall day 


people, he 


military trair 1 four and 
trip. The train was packed with Aussies, 
just back from the Middle East and re 
turning from seven-day leaves at home 
The Colonel reported to Admiral Leary 
at Melbourne From Melbourne he flew 
to Svdnev and then by a Navy PB2Y to 
New Zealand and homeward by the island 
It was 


stepping stones across the Pacific 


hard to read on that 15,000-mile trip 
Anyway, the Colonel had a lot of matters 
to meditate over How different it might 
have been on the Philippines if all the 
Filipino aviators, who were used as in 
fantry, had been in the air with fighters 


He knew of 750 Filipino 


aviators 


who might have made a tremendous dif 
ference—if they had had planes. In 
stead, they had come to Bataan and Co1 


oined the Fourth Marines as 
infantrymen and fought like tigers for all 
the campaig: 

These Filipino flyers got 
Marines They 
messed and fought in the same trenches 
with the Fourth’s salty boys. The Fili 


} +} spirit, determina 


ilong famous 


ly with the marched and 


pinos showed the same 


tion and aggressiveness that are charac 
the Marines. And the Colonel 


teristic of 
remembered the day he had seen a Marine 


a Filipino 


sergeant cutting the hair of 


buddy 

The Colonel wondered what had become 
of his friends on Bataan, such as Max 
Clark, the tough little Marine major, and 
Herman Anderson and Lieuten 
int Schade and Marine Gunner Brainard 
ind Sergeant Adams Hobbs and Capt 
Arthur Wermuth of the Army and many 
others , 


During Wor!'d War 


Colonel 


Major Max 


Clark had won a seat cane at a county 
fair. A man had tried to guess Clark’s 
weight and had failed. So the Major got 
a seat cane. That was 25 years ago. 
Since then he had carried the seat cane 
three wars 


throug! 
The Marines on Corregidor reckoned 
Major Clark as one of the real heroes 


f the campaign. During the bombing of 
Cavite he had seemed absolutely indiffer 


el oO perl 


He would look up at the 
sky and cuss a little and say: 


“My gosh, those Japs are dropping 


more confetti on us.” 

And his men would grin and get on 
with their work and try to ignore the 
bombs just like their commanding officer 


The Major never sought cover in dugouts 
during the raids. He would come out in 
the trenches or pill boxes with the men, 


and usually by a machine gun. 


LEAFLET BARRAGE 


When Cavite was bombed, Major Clark 
worked day and night without a break, 
supervising work, encouraging his com- 
mand and fighting figres 

The Colonel wondered about the fate of 
some of the equipment of the Fourth Ma 
rines which had just arrived at Olongapo 
from Shanghai. Men, kitchens and am 
munition had been unloaded in Subie Bay 
and the ships ordered immediately to Ma- 
nila that they might get inside the mine 
field before dark. Heavy equipment was 
unloaded at Manila to be sent by truck 
and lighter to Olongapo 

The war broke before this equipment, 
which was loaded on lighters, had been 
moved out of Manila Bay. Major Ridge- 
ley, the Fourth'’s quartermaster, and a 
good one, immediately became concerned 
While the three lighters were being towed 
out of the harbor the Japs hit Cavite. 
The tug boat captain became panicky, cut 
the three lighters adrift in the minefield 
and made for a quiet cove on the Bataan 
eoast 

For three days, these lighters drifted 
before anyone knew what the tug captain 
Then there followed a frantic 
Two of the lighters 
but unfortunately one, con- 
1,000 paids of field — 


had done 
search of the bay. 
were located, 
taining shoes, was 
4 : 
never located 

During the search of warehouses along 


the Pusig River for this equipment, Colo- 


nel Clement found 27 .50 caliber machine 
cuns which were en route to the Yangtze 
River patrol in China. The guns were 
sent to the Fourth and used on Corregidor. 

He remembered the bitter amusement 
of the Fourth’s rugged men when the 
Japs dropped leaflets aimed to weaken 
the morale of the men on Bataan and the 
Rock. The leaflets tisually had pictures of 
white women, mostly blondes, in what the 
Japs probably considered seductive poses. 
Then there were usually such words, in 
English, as these: “This is Ticket to Ar- 
mistice—Use this Ticket, Save Your Life 
and You Will be Treated Kindly.” 

The one that had tickled the Marines 
most of all contained a grotesque picture 
of a buxom blonde white woman sitting 
on a heap of skeletons. The skeletons 
were wearing U. S. helmets. Around the 
illustration in bold-faced type were these 
English words, supposedly spoken by the 
husky siren: 

“Don’t wait to die... before the bombs 
fall let me take your head and kiss your 
gentle cheeks and murmur. . . before the 
terror comes, let me walk beside you in a 
garden deep in petalled sleep . . . let me, 
while there is still a time and place, feel 
sott against you. 

The Fourth, with its thousand or so 
Filipino allies (aviators and mess boys), 
had turned in one of the proudest per- 
formances in Marine Corps history. Per- 
haps, the example set by its officers was 
heavily responsible for this. Once at 
James Ravine on Corregidor a hillside 
was under heavy bombardment. Colonel) 
Anderson saw two wounded Marines ly- 
ing out on the hillside. Without hesitat- 
ing, the bespectacled Colonel ran through 
the bombardment and carried the wounded 
men to cover. 

Between Dee. 7, 1941, and April 9, 
1942, Colonel Clement, who was Marine 
officer on staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, was engaged 
in haison work between naval army 
forces in the campaign. He was quar- 
tered at Corregidor but spent much of his 
time on Bataan. 

At 2:50 a.m. on the morning of Dee. 8, 
first message of the Japs’ bombing of 
Pearl Harbor arrived at Asiatie Fleet 
Headquarters in Manila. Colonel Clement 
had “staff duty” at the time. He notified 
Admiral Thomas Hart, the Asiatic Fleet’s 
commander-in-chief. The Army was 


(Turn to page 68) 














The “Snapper” took the crippled submarine in tow and headed for Australia. But it was a slow job as towlines snapped frequently. 
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No ‘Bataan’ for 
U. S. in Alaska! 


B* POLAR azimuthal reckoning, 
Alaska is almost dead center in 


present global warfare (See GIST 
map, August °42). Dead center? 


“Seward’s Folly,” bought from Russia 
for $7,200,000, is having its biggest 
boom since the Yukon gold rush. Within 
the past year its white population has 
doubled; over a hundred million dollars 
of government money has been poured 
into its islands, bays, and valleys. Where 
once was only one railroad (Seward to 
Fairbanks), and a string of break-neck 
landing fields slashed out of spruce for- 
ests, now is emerging with desperate 
eleventh-hour haste against the first Jap 
bombs, a string of air fields big enough 
for long-range bombers, submarine bases, 
new highways, telephone and rail sys- 


tems 


These are being blasted out of prim- 
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eval rock, out of treacherous muskeg 
deep enough to swallow giant “bull- 
dozers” (roadcrushers on caterpillars), 
out of rapids-hewn canyons and fly-in 
fested serubland—out of some of the 
dirtiest country on earth. Mosquitoes 
float so thick over road camps you have 
to sound off to be heard above their 
hum. They are followed by “no-see-ums” 
—bugs so tiny only their sting tells you 
they’re around. Mud is knee-deep, slip- 
pery as G.I. jello, sticky as chewing gum. 
And water, for either washing or drink- 
ing must be hauled for miles. Stumps 
of extinet forests are yanked out like 
dead teeth, sometimes one layer on top 
of another. 

The “Alaska Road” runs far east of 
the Rockies—a longer haul (via St. John 
and Edmonton), but easier grades and 
safe from Jap aircraft carriers. The new 
railroad runs in the long valley trough 
between the Rockies and the coastal 
range. It’s a natural, once some tough 
spots are overcome. Looming more im- 
portant is an all water route up the 





Air-power is almost certain to decide the 
issue in Alaska. Planes have been the 
U.S.’s principal weapons in defense of 
the imperilled Aleutians. Planes will be 
the principal weapons if Alaska is used 
as a springboard for invasion of Japan. 


Mackenzie River from Great Slave Lake. 
(See following pages). 

Army and Navy, finally working to- 
gether, are making triply sure that 
Alaska will never be another Bataan, 
that instead of a soft spot in America’s 
bulwark’s, Alaska will be the catapault, 
the Aleutians the spearhead of the ulti- 
mate invasion of Japan. 

From this overnight coming of age, 
Alaska (one of the world’s richest treas- 
ure chests of vital materials) will never 
relapse into being just a virtual island 
colony of the U. S. Present rapid growth 
should mature into solid, steady develop- 
ment, with increased continental ties. 
Like Australia, Brazil, and Africa, Alas- 
ka will be one of the world’s choice spots 
to settle in after the duration. 
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The action of the little men from Nippon planting their flag on North American soil is a tremendous challenge to the United 
States. The Japs made landings like the one pictured above when they seized some of the out-lying isles in the Aleutian 
group. They met no resistance on the first barren islands—at first. Now U. S. is trying to dislodge Japs from their footholds. 


Sf. 


Qs 


The Japanese adventure in the Aleutians soon proved costly to the Invaders. American planes came out of the eerie fogs that 
At left, a destroyer flames off 


clamp the Aleutians most of the time and sank many Nipponese transports and warships. 
Attu and at right, a burning transport settles into the bay at Kiska. The pictures were made by Navy reconnaissance planes. 
THE LEATHERNECK 
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THE DEFENDERS§ =r 


Crack U. S. troops are shown landing at an Alaskan post. Reinforcements are being rushed into the Northland as the Japanese 
invasion threat grows. These boys are veteran soldiers, specially trained for fighting in bleak outposts of the U. S. Northland. 





Marines wait for Japs to try it again at Dutch Harbor. Nipponese bombing planes were attacking when this photograph was 
made. But the Marines continued about their business of preparing trenches. Note the heavy clothing being worn in Summer. 
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Alert in 
Aleutians! 


HE Aleutians are a see-saw spring- 


board from which invasion may be 


launched either westward or eastward 
So far, the spring has been eastward, as 
the Japs moved in on the 200-mile tip 
of the island chain, from Attu to Kiska 
They are still 650 miles from strongest 
U. S. outpost at Unalaska (Duteh Har 
bor), which is in turn 700 miles from 
next nearest main base at Kodiak 
Across this natural short-eut from 
Asia to (only 50 miles from 
mainland to mainland Bering Strait 
frozen solid much of the year, and only 
14% miles between Russia’s Big Diomede 
Island with landing field, 
radio, weat ther station, and U Little 
Diomede, unfortified) scientists say men 
and animals crossed in warmer, prehis 
toric times. Hence similarity of Eskimo 
and Amerindian types to Asiatie tribes 
aneestor Now Japs are 
attempt 


4 
imerica 


emergency 


who were their 
taking a leaf from geo-history, 
ing to toree a crossing 

Most communications in this 1,500-mile 
earried out by radio 


Aleutians 


world’s worst weather for sur 


chain must be 
plane or submarine, since the 
have the 
face cratt, 
South (which makes Southern California 
semi-tropieal) meeting cold Aretie seas 
to North, with perpet ial log and rau 


caused by warm current to 


as result 


Both Nippon and USSR have bette: 
charts and maps of this region, land and 
sea, than does the | » who owns it 
Seal and salmon “fishermen” who hunted 


these waters in peace time turned out to 


be Japanese naval experts on detached 
duty Soviet weather and*aviation mis 
shons plotted wavs and Jneans of living 


Areti ( ircle, 
ment of big Russian bases at Petropay 
lovsk, Weylin, Komandorskie, St. Law 


within the caused develop 
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with help of Nazi 


largely 
who promptly turned naval “se 
Japs immedi- 
northern 
most Kurile island, only 640 miles away 


rence Bay 
experts, 
erets” over to the Japs. 
ately fortified Paramushiru, 
from Attu—two hours by bomber. Ko 
mandorskie is half as near—only 300 
miles. When Japan finally comes to 
grips with Russia in Siberia, there'll be 
hellzapoppin’ in the Aleutians and neigh- 
boring isles 

Strategic importance of Jap-occupied 
Aleutians; they are equidistant (2,000 
miles) from Tokyo, Midway, Sitka; 3,000 
from Manila, Honolulu, Seattle 
Thus they can control entire North Pa 
cifie-West Coast area. They dominate 
Bering Strait, through 
which via new Northwest Passage, Rus 
all-water supply 


miles 


approaches to 


sia has developed an 
line for Siberian bases 

If Japan is to be stopped from domi 
nating this vital seetor, closer coopera 
tion between U. S. and USSR units is 
Weather and aviation units 
already exchange vital information, but 
military liaison is not fully established, 
largely because U.S. was slow in develop 


essential 


Ne 
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Formation of U. 8S. Navy planes flies 
over one of the volcanic Aleutian Islands. 
It’s a big job, patrolling these isles of 
fog and cold which stretch for 1,500 
miles out into North Pacific vastness. 


ing Aleutian bases. Billy Mitchell 
warned 10 years ago that Alaska was 
“most strategic spot on earth”; other 
strategists saw Soviet, Jap, Nazi prepa- 
rations and cried warning. But until 
shortly before Pearl Harbor, Army had 
fewer than 300 men to guard Aleutians, 
had plans for defense posts all in blue- 
print, none on — Still uncharted 

by U. S., not by Japs—are many fine 
Aleutian harbors, still untried are special 
methods of sub-Arctic warfare. 

Duty in the Aleutians is hell in a mud- 
hole. There is only one bar for 1,000 


miles: Blackie’s Cocktail Lounge in Una 
laska. There are no trees beyond Ko- 


diak, just bare, rain-and-wind-swept 
rocks and scrub. Mud is knee-deep most 
of the time, and all exeavated dirt must 
be thrown into the sea lest the yellow- 
brown piles warn enemy planes. Civilian 
workers earn three times as much as Ma- 
rine privates for less hours of work, but 
ean’t stand the gaff. They sign up fora 
3-year contract, then forfeit bonus and 
passage money to get out of the Aleutian 
hell of loneliness. Average length of stay 
is five or six months: the Navy never 
gets enough workers to put its building 
program through in quota time, so en- 
listed help is commandeered. Conditions 
have been improved lately with erection 
of recreation hall, canteens, bringing in 
movies, radios, sports contests for those 
with enough ambition left after a day’s 
hard labor. But it’s tough enough to 
just stay alive here in peace time: Ma- 
rines on the alert in the Aleutians would 
weleome a no-holds-barred finish fight 
with the Japs on Attu, Agattu, Kiska. 
At least that way they’d get their minds 
off the weather. 
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He Fights 
On All Fronts 


N the land—on the sea—and especia 
QC) ly in the air, there’s an unknown so 
dier who is fighting simultaneously on all 
rronts He 
portant operations by the RAF over 


: , . 
eonsuited before all in 


eourse ol 
every plane and ship in the Aleutians, 
every flicht of the Atlanti Ferry Com 
mand He ean bring the Battle of the 


Libyan Desert to a standstill, just as he 


determines tne 


stopped the Japs in Burma He serves 
with equal skill in the QM Division, the 
Signal Corps, in aviation, tropical com 
bat, Alaskan guard duty, Atlantic shore 


patro He is World War II’s most-in 


demand rookie he’s only been in the 


service a few years. He is the weather 
man 

Weather has always been a crucial fae 
tor in war, but one looked upon as more 
or less “the judgmen of the gods,” some 
thing bevond the control of man It 
took Adolf Hitler, with his plan to con 
trol the universe, to put the weathermar 
into uniform As long ago as 1933, Hit 


ler begat piannir the mp ns W 


20 


re being battlefronts 


fought today on 
ranging from the iey seas of Murmansk 
te the burning sands of Libya, from Cau 
mudflats 

brands ol 


easus eanyons to Moseow 
hundred and one different 
weather to eontend with at onee And 
each brand required a different type otf 
equipment, ordnance, fighting technique 
To make doubly sure that his panzer 
units would not be thrown out of stride 
by sudden change in the weather, Hitler 
decided to make the elements fight for 
him instead of against him, and sent 
‘ained weather observers into all the 
Their find 
charted and tabulated, 


lands he planned to conquer 
ings, earefully 
gave him an idea of what to prepare for, 
what to guard against. They duplicated 
the Libyan Baltic 
beaches, used synthetie desert conditions 
to train Rommel’s famed Afrika Corps 


wastes along his 


Thev tackled the problems ot flying 
blind through stratosphere and storm 
clouds, of the effects of altitude, pres 
sure, temperature on plane motors, so 
that when Hitler struek in September, 
1939, his air arm was the most com 
pletely informed in the world 

Yet even Hitler’s super-scientists were 
unable to foresee or forestall the terribl 


vinters of °41-°42, which froze the Geo 





Aboard a U. S. weather ship, these men 
are checking the movements of a trial 
balloon, observed through the theodolite 
Data thus learned—windage, air pres- 


sure humidity — aids in predicting 
weather at sea and ashore, essential 
knowledge these days for convoys, 
U-boats, ferry command. 


man blitz before Moseow, and froze the 
living seed of Europe’s crops in the 
ground so that famine now stalks most 
of Hitler’s territory. Hitler should have 
heeded the remark of Mark Twain: 
“Everybody talks about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it.” 
Today, the U. S. Weather Bureau 1s 
working overtime to make liars out of 
both Hitler and Mark Twain. They have 
stopped people talking about the weath- 
er: by now the whole country knows that 
even a local rainstorm is a military se 
eret. At first we joked about it, and 
some rugged individualists from the 
Midwest kept right on publishing the 
dope. And thereby probably lost ou 
country several thousand tons of ship 
ping. For U-boat commanders picked up 
the news, sent out on a short wave by 
fifth columnists, and, charting the prog- 
ress of a “cold front” or storm center as 
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it moved from West to East, were able 
to tell where cloud banks and squalls 
would be on the ocean, and under then 
protective eover, rise to the surface for 
air, battery charging, close-range raiding 
The fact that weather in the Northern 
hemisphere moves from West to East has 
been of vital importance in the strategy 
of the present war. It has helped the 
Japs and handicapped U. S. forces in the 
Aleutians: ocean and wind currents both 
move from Jap bases toward Alaska, and 
the Sons ot Heaven can ride the crest of 
a patch of good weather before our 
forees even know of its existence, unless 
the Soviet weather service, with whon 
we exchange valuable data, tips us off. 
West-east movement of weather plays 
in our favor in the Atlantic. High per 
eentage ot eonvoy success to Iceland, 
Ireland, Britain, Russia is largely due to 
straight dope from weather men posted 
all along Atlantic Coast, from Florida to 
Labrador, on weather ships at sea. Ger 
mans well know locations of these ships, 
but have never sunk or molested one of 
them. Reason: U-boats too use weathe 
information sent by radiosonde in eode 
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Code has recently been changed to pre 
vent Germans from getting too much in 





formation to make chart-mapping more 
complete. Remember, only total picture 
of combined returns from many stations 
makes long-range prediction possible. 

Greenland is as valuable to the Atlan- 
tie as Alaska is to the Pacifie: it is the 
home of most storms at sea, and constant 
checking is necessary if convoys and fer- 
ry flights are to avoid heavy weather. A 
major vietory was scored by the weather- 
man in driving the Nazis out of this 
strategie outpost. Same is true of New- 
foundland, St. Rene et Miquelon, while 
we have also had trouble with Nazi 
weather spies. 


Man releasing radiosonde is holding in- 
strument box, hidden by his body. Print- 
ing on instrument box tells purpose, of- 
fers reward for return to nearest weather 
station. Hundreds of these are released 
daily, returned by alert U. S. citizens 
to help weather bureau chart vital data. 


RELEASING A RADIOSONDE 


Radiosondes are the weatherman’s lat 
est means of checking on conditions in 
the upper atmosphere, home of “weather 
breeders.” Instrument box, shown in low 
er right corner, contains small radio 
sending set, adjusted to flash automati 
signals at definite intervals, registering 
altitude, humidity, temperature, othe: 
meteorological data. These are received 
on special set by trained observers below 
and recorded on ealibration chart to give 
exact picture of wind, cloud, rain, tem 
perature conditions in any given area 
with extremely high percentage of acen 
rate prediction. 

Balloons are filled with helium, smaller 
or “stabilizing” balloon on side acting as 
“drag” to keep larger bag from rising too 
fast. This bursts at 4 or 5 miles up, big 
balloon continuing to rise to some 10 on 
12 miles before gas pressure on inside 
forees balloon to explode in thin strato 
spherie¢ air. 

Small parachute then opens to bring 
ilown instrument box unharmed. Weath 
er Bureau offers reward for every such 
hox returned to Observing Station 
Since many weather stations are located 
near Marine training camps and air 
bases, you have a chance to return to the 
covernment some $200 worth of instru- 
ments, as well as help the man who helps 
you, and make a few bucks besides. 

Meteorologists (weathermen to you) 
help Marines in more ways than you sus- 
pect. From earefully gathered figures 
for any given area which you may be 
sent to, they advise the Quartermaster 
Corps what type uniform to design and 
issue, what special equipment is needed, 
what time of year is best for fighting 
and oecupation, what kinds of food will 
keep best. They help chart ocean cur- 
rents and squalls, plan best time for con- 
voys to move with minimum of seasick 
ness. 

In this war, the weather does a lot 
more than sour milk and flood cellars. 
This is a war of dead reckoning, and 
old-fashioned almanac methods will bring 
on old-fashioned funerals for troops fae- 
ing Axis experts in murder. The meteor- 
ologist is one of a dozen specialist units 
who are backing you. Back him up 
whenever vou ean. 











HOW THE rheeeriaiamne BUREAU WORKS 
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From lone thouses, busy airports facts are sent to military posts, muni- storms, airports of sudden cloudbanks, 
ships at sea, river gages, balloon record tions plants, airfields, ships at sea, power coastal defenses of incoming fog, is a 
ings, international exchange, from half plants, food production centers. Private closely guarded military secret. But the 
1 hundred sourees over thousands of eitizens must rely on the old-fashioned word is getting out, faster and more ac- 
miles, weather bureau experts gather almanac, which is 50 per cent guesswork, curate than ever, and the period of pre- 
facts and figures. Former methods of and per cent based on past probabil diction, originally one day at a time, has 
distribution are now carefully censored. toe been jumped to three, five, and even ten 

lest information aid the enemy. Through Just how the weather bureau can ad days. 
carefully guarded channels, necessary vise defense plants of imminent thunder- Imagine what these facilities can mean 
‘ in the life of the average citizen after 
the duration! No more rained out pic- 
nies or ball games, freezing football 





4. 


-e = --— 


el 


weather, fog-bound yacht or fishing par- 


ties. No more duckhunters trapped 
sudden blizzards, no more Marines 
eaught in rainstorms in dress blues! 


Joking aside, the weatherman can work 
these miracles, after the bigger job of 
winning the war is done. 
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Dope On 
The Reising 


Bumper Plug Plunger : HAT wicked little weapon, the Reis- 

r—Reer Sight ae ing submachine gun, is taking its 

¥ Elevator Selector FReceiver £ Sorrel y Cemoensator ‘lace as one of the most important fir 
irms used by United States. 

Right now a group of instructors from 

the Marine Corps Weapons School at 


MODEL 50-FIELOD DISASSEMBLY 







Bumper Guide 


Plug Hammer 











—Magozine Guide Post, Front 






Magozine Guide Post, Rear 


Triecer Pin 
oH ercmeeervgy! Quantico, Va., are going to all of the 
—— ee ; posts and shore stations from Maine to 
<——Magozine Guide eid “linn Florida and as far west as Corpus Christi, 

4 Magazine Guide Pins $ Tex., tutoring Marines in the Reising gun 

Camm And these instructors’ demonstrations, 








showing the effect of infantry fire with 








Firing Pin —_ _ Magazine G ; a # . 
Bolt Catch ‘ the Reising, has caused much favorable 
“Camming Recess Action Bar | comment about the new weapon. 
wht ESLES Rates Ser Sore fh In its present form, the gun weighs 
ee only 6% pounds as compared with the 
yeaee Cee settee 934-pound Thompson submachine gun 
Tubet and the 91% pounds of the Garand rifle 


The Reising M-55 model has a folding 
butt stock, which cuts down the weight 
pounds. Eventually, the gun’s inventor, 
Eugene G. Reising, hopes to cut down the 
tbescw — weight to five pounds, which the War De- 
partment considers ideal for parachute 
troops, air infantry, motoreycle riders and 
ee eee a the close up work of mechanized units. 
The Reising submachine gun, Models 
50, 55 or 60, is an air-cooled, delayed 





Take- down Screa 


Trigger Guord Screw, F 
Trigger Guard Screw, Rear 
ote 

blow-back, magazine fed hand or should 

er weapon which may be fired from any 
position and with one or both hands. The 
exterior surface of the rear part of the 
barrel is made with radia] flanges or cool 
ing fins which radiate the heat from the 
MODEL 55-FIELD DISASSEMBLY barrel during firing, thus cooling the 
barrel. 
a Type of fire is selective, either auto 
a gy teeing one matie or semi-automatic. The weapon is 

| snide slecter Sar fed from a box type magazine having a 
y ' | elector Extensio Bo ront Sight eapacity of 20 rounds. The gun is in- 
-~ —— > tended for intensive fire within a range 
Trieeer Pluneer of 300 yards. Aeeuraey is high within 


















M zine Guide Pos?, rront . 
gger Pin __. Magazine Guide Post, Rear the stated maximum effective range for 
Trigger -¢ ———— ee ae this type of weapon since when it is 
Trisg Pos? \ \ : utomatic Connector . ' 
a9 \ : oaded and ready to fire, the round to be 
er \ ) : loaded and ready to fi th 1 to | 
Magazine Catch Screw = Sec Sat te dhe tin talk te } ; 
Magazine Guide ~ Secor Pin ret is ¢ 1ambered, 1€ »0 Is in the 
Magazine Guide Pins — ~ Sear Post locked position, and the action is at rest 
—— Cat . . . . . . 
Extractor Screw—_—_—=p—p ¢” —] rf Magazine Catch c during the period of sighting and aiming 
no & Retraining —Action or . 
3 ng -- ¢ B the weapon and depressing the trigger, 
Ls 4 . . . 
nn Pie a + which results only in the motion of the 
amming Recess Action Bar Spring hammer and firing pin. 
Bolt P \ p When a round is fired, the blowback, 
Feed Rib - \. Hammer Spring el : 
Putenaios Guide delayed by the friction of cammed sur 
Camming Lugg faces and the resistance of the aetion ba 
- ¥ vy 
Reor Swivel Nu! Floor Plate Follower— spring, is utilized to foree the action bar 
Stock, Model 55 and the bolt to the rear, unlocking the 


bolt, extracting and ejecting the fired 
cartridge case, recocking the hammer and 
compressing the action bar spring. On 
the termination of the rearward motion 


“Take-down Screw si ; of the action bar and bolt, the action bar 

\ —Trigger Guard spring causes the action bar and _ bolt 
\ eae ice neci tan to move forward. During tke forward 
ee motion, a eartridge is stripped from the 


“Rear Sw vel ; 
magazine by the feed rib of the bolt and 


chambered. On termination of the for- 
ward motion the weapon is loaded, the 
bolt locked and the piece is ready for fir 


ing. 
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“Trigger 
MODEL 55 
The model numbers indicate only dit tomatic (F.A.),” the gun will fire its catch to rear with left forefinger and 
ferences in barrel length and size o1 full load on a continued pressure ot withdrawing. 

kinds of stocks. The same mechanism is the trigger. When the selector is set When the control slide selector is 
used in Models 50, 55 and 60, and all on “Semi-Automatie (S.A.),” the piece pushed all of the way back it is on 

parts are interchangeable will fire once each time the trigger is “Sate” and the piece can not be fired. 
MODEL 50 LIKE CARBINE depressed, until the magazine is emptied To prepare the gun for tiring with a 
Lieut. James G. Petrie and Platoon loaded magazine seated in the maga- 
Model 50 has a usual rifle stock and Sergeant George H. Ward, of the Weap zine guide, retract the action bar with 
compensator. It has a 11 inch barrel ons School, authors of a manual on the the left forefinger, thus cocking the fir- 
ind looks like a carbine. Model 55 has new gun, advise before moving the se ing mechanism. When the action bar is 
a folding steel stock which gives the lector from F.A., that you retract the fully retracted, remove the forefinger 
weapon unusual compactness and makes action bar about 4% ineh to allow the and allow the action bar to snap for- 
connector to disengage from the action ward, thus loading and locking the piece. 


it suitable for use by those whose du 
ties require that they be armed with a 
short and light yet high-powered and 
1ceurate firearm. Model 60 is similar to 
Model 50, except that it has an 18-inch 
barrel. 

The gun is designed to fire cartridges, 
halls or tracers, caliber .45, M1911 or 
similar. The magazine holds 20 eart 
ridges. More than 20 eartridges may be 
loaded into the magazine, but this ts 
apt to cause a malfunction 

When the selector is set on “Full Au 
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har, should it be so engaged. All you have to do now is press the 


trigger. 
CHANGING MAGAZINE EASY The rear sight is adjustable to ranges 
of 50, 100, 200 and 300 yards by rais- 


Loaded magazines are inserted in the ing the rear sight and sliding the ele- 


magazine guide with the right hand and vator forward or back until the ears of 
pressed upward until engaged by the the rear sight are able to engage into 
magazine eateh. This is a straight line the desired euts in the elevator. The 
motion which requires neither strength sights may be calibrated to a true zero 
nor precision. Changing magazines is a at any desired range by filing down the 
matter of seconds. Magazines are re front sights to raise the eenter of im- 
leased by holding pressing magazine pact or by deepening the cuts in the 
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elevator to lower the center of impact 


Most Marines will be required to make 


ynnlv a field disassemb of the Reising 
lo start this field stripping, remove mag 
azine by pressing magazine eateh to 
the rear Lay gun down with barrel 
aow! na the mu ‘ f ne t I n 
vind the takedowr crew and re ‘ 
he stock | crew the bumpe plaug 
ind remove hammer spring. Then push 
he i¢ I bar to the rear sO that dis 
mounting hole in action bar spring ruide 
is visible. Insert end of hammer spring 
dismounting hole. Push out magazine 
guide pins, right to left. Remove maga 


connector 


rine guide. Hold up ends o 


and diseonnector vith forefinger of 
right hand, and wit! eft hand lift for 
vard end of aetion b » a 90 decree 
iT ‘ 

rwist out tion bar, using care that 
no strain is put on connector and dis 
onnector Point muzzle upw rd, pull 


trigger and the hammer and the bolt will 
drop out. The piece is now field stripped 
Reverse the disassembly procedure tor 
With trig 


bolt in receiver and slide it forward 


rer depressed, place 
Insert hammer, pull trigger and hammer 
will fall on bolt Lift ends ot connector 
and diseonnector and replace action bar, 
twisting it in under the ends of the con 


nector and diseonnector and laving if 


in place, action bar camming lug bolt 
camming recess 
Insert action bar spring guide 
remove hammer 
Replace 
Serew 


Replace magazine guide 
and pins 
in seat in post and 
spring from dismounting hole. 
ing hammer spring in receiver 
bumper plug into place. Replace stoek 
hten take down screw 


and ti 


PHASES OF FUNCTIONING 


For a detail strip, start off just as in 
a field disassembly Then relieve tension 
on trigger pu hy pressing down trigger 
to receiver and push out trigger pin 
Remove trigger and diseonnector as 
sembly. Remove tension on sear pin and 
Remove sear and auto 
matic selector spring. Push out firing 
from bolt and remove 


push out same 


pin retaining pin 
firing pin and spring. Do not remove 
extractor and extractor serew from bolt 
unless prepared to reset extractor serew 
to prevent its backing out during firing 
Remove connector spring 
from sear post Do not attempt to remove 
bumper plug plunger and spring from 
Remove hammer spring 


plunger and 


seat in receiver 
from action bar spring guide, allowing 
action bar spring and guide to be dis 

Remove spring 
plunger, trigge1 


sembled from action bar 
from sear, connector 
plunger, and forward part of trigger (dis 
connector spring) 
Detailed assembly is accomplished in 
reverse order. Replace trigger plunger 
and spring and diseconnector spring in 
trigger. Replace connector plunger and 
spring in sear post, sear spring in sear, 
flattened end of sear spring out Re 
assemble action bar spring and guide to 
action bar and insert end of hamme 
spring in dismounting hole of action bar 
spring guide, compressing action bar 
spring by placeing fingerpiece of action 





The little machine gun may be secured 
conveniently in the scabbard shown 
above. Paratroops and air-borne infan- 
try carry the Model 55 in this manner. 


bar against edge of table or similar stop 

forward on action bar 
spring guide. Reassemble bolt. Replace 
selector on received, lay selector spring 
on selector and screw into place with 
selector serews. Lay connector stud in 
connector, stud hole in sear and replace 


and pressing 


this assembly in sear post, securing with 
sear pin. Trigger and disconnector as 
sembly is then replaced in trigger post 
and trigger pin inserted. Continue put 
ting gun together from this point as in 
field assembly 

The funetioning eycle has been di 
three phases: first phase, 
movement of the recoiling 


vided into 
haekward 


parts; second phase, forward movement 
of the recoiling parts, and third phase, 
action of trigger mechanism. 

The first phase of functioning begins 
with the piece loaded and ready to fire. 
The hammer spring has been compressed 
and the hammer is held in a cocked posi- 
tion by the sear. Every shot in semi- 
automatie fire and each first shot of a 
burst as full automatie is fired through 
the direct action of the disconnector 
When the trigger is pressed, the discon 
neetor, which is assembled to the trigger, 
is caused to move forward, and since the 
diseonnector is in engagement with the 
sear, the sear rotates on its pin and re- 
leases the hammer. 


THREE MOVING PARTS 


The release hammer, under action of 
the compressed hammer spring strikes 
the firing pin, which transmits the blow 
to the primer of the chambered eart- 
ridge. Unless the bolt is in its fully 
locked position the piece will not fire, for 
the firing pin will engage the hole in the 
hammer. The expanding gasses formed 
by the discharge of the cartridge exert 
pressure against the face of the bolt, 
causing the bolt to unlock and move to 
the rear, the camming recess in the bolt 
working on the eamming lug of the ae- 
tion bar thus moving the action bar 
rearward with the bolt, compressing the 
action bar spring. The bolt being 
cammed out of the locking shoulder in 
the receiver and the resistance of the 
action bar spring delays the overcoming 
of the inertia of the moving parts until 
the bullet has left the muzzle and cham- 
ber pressures have subsided. As the bolt 
moves to the rear the extractor and re- 
sidual pressure extracts the empty car- 
tridge case which is cammed out through 
the ejection opening when the ejector 
comes in contact with the case. Dur- 
ing this rearward action the action bar 
eams the diseonnector out of engage- 
ment with the sear, allowing the sear 
to engage the hammer under action of 
the sear spring. The hammer spring is 
compressed over the guide in the bumper 
plug. When pressure on the trigger is 
released, the diseconnector engages the 
sear once more under action of the dis 
connector spring. 

The second phase of action is the for- 
ward movement of the action bar and 
bolt under the action of the compressed 
action bar spring. The feed rib of the 





Ammunition Pouch for Reising. 
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bolt strips the top eartridge from the 
magazine and carries it into the cham- 
ber. The bolt nearing its foremost posi- 
tion is cammed up into the locking 
shoulder of the receiver by the camming 
lug of the action bar working in the 
eamming recess in the bolt. The piece is 


a comparable weapon. Because of the 
simplicity of its construction the toler- 
ance of error allowable in the Reising 
are much wider, making it entirely prac- 
tical to manufacture the gun in any ma- 
chine shop without special tools. Ac- 
tually a large part of the machine tools 





now loaded and cocked, ready to be 
fired. 

In the third phase with the selector set 
at semi-automatic, the extension of the 
selector holds the automatie connector 
out of the path of the action bar and the 
piece fires one shot each time the trigger 
is depressed as described in the first 
phase. 

In the third phase, with the selector 
set at full automatic, the first shot of any 
string of shots is fired through action 
of the disconnector as detailed in the 
first phase. Since the extension on the 
selector no longer prevents the connector 
from engaging with the action bar, and 
since pressure on the trigger has not 
been released, the hook of the connec- 
tor resides into the connector recess in 
the rear of the action bar under the 
action of the connector plunger spring. 
When the bolt and the action bar have 
gone almost completely forward into a 
locked position, the action bar exerts a 
pull on the connector, which, being at- 
tached to the sear, causes the sear to ro- 
tatage on its pin and release the ham- 
mer, thus causing the piece to fire. This 
same action continues until the magazine 
has been emptied or the trigger released. 
Upon releasing pressure, the trigger un- 
der action of the trigger plunger spring 
rotates on its pin and the trigger stud 
bears against the rear arm of the con- 
nector, forcing the connector out of the 
path of the action bar. The connector 
then re-engages the sear. 

When the selector is set at “Safe, 
the extension of the selector disengages 
the diseconnector from the sear and pre- 
vents movement of the connector. The 
piece can not be fired. 

The Reising has only three moving 
parts—the hammer, bolt and action bar 

-as compared with eight in the Thomp- 
son gun. It is thus easier to turn out 
Reising guns than it is to make any 
one of the three most complex parts of 
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used at the present time to produce the 
Reisings are 50 years old. 

Although special tools are not re- 
quired, several are being used to speed 
production. Notably, the Reising barrels 
are being rifled by the broaching method. 
Heretofore, gunmakers. have rifled 
barrels by a process requiring the tool 
to make a number of trips through the 
barrel, cutting the rifling grooves deeper 
each time. By broaching, the 11-inch 
barrel of the Reising Model 50 is rifled 
in one trip through, taking only one 
minute instead of the old method’s 15 
minutes. With installation of an auto- 
matie lathe, only 12 minutes would be 
required to finish a barrel from solid 
steel bar to final bluing. 

One reason for the Reising’s accuracy 
is the compensator, which is screwed 
onto the muzzle like a silencer. Slots on 





The 45-caliber bullet leaves the muzzle 
at velocity of 900 feet the second. Ve- 
locity and the bullet size both figure 
in the hitting foree and penetrating 
power. Rifle and carbine bullets tend 
to drill a clean hole through a man, and 
he may continue to advance for some 
vards after being struck in certain parts 
of his body. The 45 ealiber slug, on the 
other hand, will almost always knock a 
man down or spin him around—a valu- 
able asset in close-up fighting where it 
is necessary to disable the other fellow 
before he can get you. 

The Reising gun usually takes the 20 
shot clip magazine, but a 50-round drum 
may be used if wanted. 

Because of the gun’s simplicity, it 
can be sold for around $85. In military 
mass production it can be produced for 
$45 to $50. A comparable submachine 
gun in wide use over the world now 


eosts $225. 


Unlike other submachine guns, the 
Reising does not have to be lubricated 
continuously, and army tests at the Aber- 
deen, Md., proving grounds showed that 
it eould even be fired when dry of oil. 
In these tests, 3,470 rounds were fired 
with but two failures, one due to defec- 
tive cartridge and the other ascribed to 
incomplete locking of the breech. 


ABOUT THE INVENTOR 


Inventor Eugene G. Reising holds 
more than 60 patents on pistols and guns. 
Many experts consider his .22 caliber 
automatic pistol the best ever made in 
this country. 

Mr. Reising was born at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., the son of a railroad engineer. 
The Reisings are an old American fami- 
ly. The first Reising came to Delaware, 
from Sweden, in 1635. 

Eugene Reising went to Lehigh Univer- 
sity for three years. Then he quit school 
and went to Texas, where he worked on 
eattle ranches for a while. On returning 
north, the voung inventor went to work 





Folding steel stock makes for more accuracy with Model 55. 





its top side permit the gases leaving the 
muzzle to expand upward, while a small 
shelflike projection on the under side of 
the compensator takes a downward push 
from the gases, and these two effects 
combine to keep the muzzle down and 
on the target, eliminating almost all of 
the “jump” of the muzzle. The recoil, 
or kick, also is very slight. 


for Colt, testing and selling arms. He 
helped John Browning develop the famed 
Colton .45 automatie pistol. 

Just before World War I, Reising de- 
signed a simplified machine gun. Later 
he designed repeating and automatic 
rifles for a number of leading manufac- 
turers. The keynote of nearly all of his 
30 designs is ease of manufacture. 
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UNCONQUERED 


PEOPLE 


~~’ ONQUERED Europe is fighting back 
C Conquered? The voices borne on 
the winds of freedom, those winds which 
never cease to blow, tell onee again that 
free men cannot be conquered 

Men and women who have escaped, and 
smuggled letters from those still enslaved, 
tell of the fight which does not cease. 
Short-wave broadcasts from secret sta 
tions, operated under penalty of torture 
and death, pierce the ether; underground 
newspapers pass from hand to hand un 
til they reach a free border; confidential 
agents slip secret reports through to gov 
ernments-in-exile, and a waiting world 
The story is revealed, too, by the Quislings 
ind other hirelings of the “New Order” 
who publish new orders against sabotage 
und resistance Out of thei misery, the 
united peoples of Europe are writing a 
noble page in the history of human free 
dom 

Hitler’s victories came so suddenly that 
the people in the oceupied countries were 
stunned into numb acceptance. Their one 
problem was to keep alive, eat, find a 
place to sleep. Moreover, the policy of the 
German Army in France, Belgium, Nor 


Wav Was ti ippear as “eorrect”’ aS Poss! 
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ble. Part of Hitler’s strategy of plunder 
was for his army to seem good-natured 
and mannerly. But by its very nature 
the “New Order” could not long hide its 
true purposes: wholesale plunder, eco- 
nomie slavery, complete Nazification 


SMOKE SIGNALS 


Gradually small fires of resistance were 
lighted on the Continent. Forbidden to 
boo when Nazi officials appeared on the 
screen, Parisians took to clearing thei 
throats and coughing loudly. One theater 
audience coughed so long and so loudly 
that the auditorium lights were flashed on, 
and a Nazi officer strode across the stage. 
“Who coughed?” he demanded. There 
was no answer until an old man rose in 
the rear of the theater and ealled out. 
“Nobody here coughed.” “Who coughed?” 
again demanded the Nazi. “The Unknown 
Soldier,” quietly replied the old man. 

In Norway, when Nazi columns swung 
down the street, the Norwegians turned 
their backs and faced store windows and 
doorways. Although German was taught 
in practically all Norwegian schools, Nor- 
wegians suddenly were unable to speak 


a word of German or understand any com 
mand issued by the occupying forces 
“Prepare for the day to come,” read one 
appeal circulated to Norwegians. “And 
in the meantime treat Germans and Quis 
lings as if they were nonexistent. ... Do 
not speak a single word and do not pet 
form a single act that may be useful to 
the Germans.’ 

More than 10,000 persons have escaped 
from Norway since the occupation, risk 
ing their lives in small boats across the 
perilous waters of the North Sea, or cross- 
ing from Sweden into Russia and making 
the long trek east to our Pacific Coast 
Many of those who escaped have received 
air training in Canada under the auspices 
of the Royal Norwegian Government-in 
Exile and fly or will soon fly with the 
United Nations against the Axis. 

On Armistice Day last year mimeo 
graphed handbills were cireulated 
throughout Brussels signed “Vive la Bel- 
gique Indépendante.” Risking their lives, 
the people of Brussels demonstrated be- 
fore the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
great crowds swirling through the streets 
to lay flowers on the tomb. German staff 
cars had difficulty plowing through the 
clogged traffic. Feeling that sense of unity 
and strength of numbers which often 
sweeps through a crowd, Belgians shouted 
insults at the Germans, arousing a group 
of stiff-necked officers to the point where 
one among them reached for his revolver 


and shot at the people 


“HURRY UP, FRITZ” 


Back in England after a raid over the 
Continent, a young British bomber ser- 
veant reported that Dutch tulip fields had 
been planted to resemble huge Duteh flags 
In Brittainy, when R.A.F. planes flew 
overhead, the Bretons did not make fo 
cover. “Hurry up, Fritz!” they cried to 
the disciplined German soldiers who 
(lashed for shelter. “Hurry up, the R.A.F 
is on your heels!” Breton sailors, forced 
to take German soldiers aboard their fish 
ing boats as observers when they sailed 
into the English Channel, became eon- 
veniently lost in fog and mist and landed 
at ports in the south of England, where 
the German soldiers were turned over to 
the British. 

When 4,000 workers at the Philips elee- 
trical company in the Dutch city of Eind 
hoven were granted permission to hold a 
parade in celebration of the plant’s fifti 
eth anniversary, it suddenly became a 
giant procession—more than 20,000 per- 
sons joined the line of march, many of 
them wearing orange flowers, representing 
the royal House of Orange. At the head 
of the procession was a huge model of a 
radio, its front shielded by a curtain. 
When the wind blew back the curtain, on 
lookers caught a glimpse of a portrait 
f Wilhelmina, their exiled Queen. 

Leading Duteh newspapers were com- 
pelled to print obituary notices of Duteh 
Nazis killed on the Russian front, the no 
tiees reading that these men had fallen 


“in the struggle against Bolshevism, for 


Leader, People, and Fatherland.” Many 
people cut out these notices and returned 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 








“Boy, That's Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 








IN A CIGARETTE, 
IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


...and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts—buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen— see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 


the milder leaf... These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


than 2 to | 


Isn't that worth remembering ... worth acting on... next time you buy cigarettes? 


With men who know tobacco best — it’s Luckies 2 to 1 
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them to the newspaper offices labeled, 
“Splendid,” “Hearty congratulations,” 
or “A thousand more like him should be 
killed.” 

Out of the misery of the occupation a 
new body of humor has arisen—the re- 
sistance joke. Like the songs once sung 
by the troubadours, these stories spread 
from the top of Norway to the tip of 
Greece, varying in content but similar in 
framework. For example, there’s the one 
ibout the Nazi soldiers who got drunk 
in a Norwegian coastal village, comman 
deered a car, and drove wildly through 
the streets. Finally they careened down 
a dark pier and into the sea, promptly 
sinking. The Gestapo hurried to the scene 
and questioned an old fisherwoman at the 
end of the pier “Did you see the ear 
coming r they asked her. “Y es,” she said 
“Well, why didn’t you stop it?” they de- 
“Why should I?” said the old 


“T thought 


yn 


manded 
lady, shrugging her shoulders 
they were on their way to Englan 


HE WHO LAUGHS—LAST 


Hundreds of clandestine printing 
presses hidden throughout oceupied Eu 
rope turn out secret newspapers, bringing 


to 


their readers news of the outside world 
and stories forbidden by the Nazi press 
Belgium has 40 such underground papers, 
and their titles reveal their purpose: La 
Libre Belgique (Free Belgium), Vers 1 
Vietore (Onward to Victory), Bec et 
Ongles (Tooth and Nail), Le Front de 
Résistance (Front Line 
Tenir (Hold Out), ete Both mimeo 
graphed and printed, smaller in size than 
our tabloids, these papers warn of neigh 
hors who are Nazi spies and Quisling, 
tell where the British short wave ean be 


Resistance ) 


located on radio dials, and print pictures 
of allied leaders smuggled from abroad 
They anxiously follow publie opinion in 
America, occasionally reprinting the Gal 
lup Poll More than 100 underground 
papers are printed in Poland, both dailies 
They gather their news by 
secretly short-wave 
broadcasts. Paper, ink, photographs, even 
small hand-operated printing presses are 
parachute. Under 


and weeklies 


listening to allied 


dropped to them by 
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Nazi law the penalty is death or torture 
for reporting, publishing, distributing, or 
reading the underground papers. And 
still most of the papers carry the message : 
“Po przeezytaniu oddaj drugiemu” (“Af- 
ter having read the paper give it to an- 
other’’) 


SLOWER AND SLOWER 


Pierre Laval’s return to power in the 
Vichy government was followed by a fresh 
wave of unrest and sabotage—symbolic 
of freedom-loving Frenchmen’s hatred of 
collaboration with the enemy. Troop 
trains were mysteriously assaulted; loaded 
with German soldiers, one of them was 
blown up near Caen in Normandy, 10 
miles from the English Channel. Fifteen 
Nazis were killed. Two Nazi radio towers 
were dynamited to earth; Nazi office build- 
ings were sniped at and bombed out. 

Small, individual acts of sabotage may 
seem futile, but their true power can be 
understood if they are seen as one ripple 
in a mighty ground swell of resistance. 
Sacks containing wheat have been slashed 
so that when the much-needed grain has 
arrived in Germany it is spilled across the 


floor of the train. Cables have been cut, 
railroad bridges dynamited. Railroad and 
telephone lines near Lyon have been de- 
stroyed. 

Skillful industrial sabotage, especially 
of complicated machinery, has been diffi- 
cult to detect during inspection. Inferior 
assembly work on mobile units manufac- 
tured in French factories for use by the 
German military often has not revealed it- 
self until the truck or tractor has taken 
to the road, causing break-downs and eru- 
cial delays in transportation. 

The Czechs have mastered the art of 
industrial sabotage. 

In addition to the countless V signs 
that sprang up magically on sidewalks, 
signboards, posters, and sides of buildings 
everywhere, the Czechs have drawn piec- 
tures of turtles, symbolizing the industrial 
slowdown in their factories. Oil wagons 
have been punctured, troop trains sent 
erashing into each other, ammunition in- 
correctly sorted. One shipment of 20 mil- 
lion pieces of tampered-with ammunition 
had to be returned to a Czechoslovakian 
factory because if German retouch work- 
ers had attempted to attach time fuses 
they would have been blown sky high. 
One factory conveniently lost a cancella- 
tion slip and worked for several weeks 
on an order the Germans did not want, 
thus wasting invaluable raw materials. 
In a factory at Letovice, important casts 
for urgent work were discovered hidden 
in a warehouse after 2 weeks of diligent 
search. Tiny defects have been uncovered 
on airplane parts. Occasionally, machines 
have been run so fast that they have 
caught fire, or been*worn ont long before 
their normal life spans. 

Strikes have been called in factories 
using huge furnaces just before the fur- 
naces must be stoked. Once they go out, 
it takes at least 48 hours to fire them 
again, and precious time has been lost to 
the German war machine. Finished war 
materials, desperately needed on the Rus- 
sian front, have been misdirected to Ber- 
lin, while trainloads of useless scrap iron 


Turn to page 70) 
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UH-JIST TO REMIND. YOU LEATHERNECKS 
THAT I KNOW US COMMANDOS AIN‘/T NOTHIN’ 
NEW.THE MARINES WAS COMMANDOS FER 
THE LAST HUNDERD AN’ FIFTY YEARS 
ER MORE. SCUSE ME---I GOTTA PLUG 
A NOTHER NAZ\--- 
S‘LONG. 

















REGARDS FROM 
PF.C.JOE PALOOKA. 
(SOMEWHERE W FRANCE.) 


LE DRAWN ESPECIALLY 
BY 
/fary FaHER: 
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The Corregidor Hymn 


From the fox-holes of Mariveles 

| To the smoking shores of Cavi-tee, 

We fought monkey people from Nippon 
On the land and on the sea 

’ 


First to jump for holes and tunnels 
And to keep our skivvy drawers clean, 
We are proud to claim the title 

| Of Corregidor’s Marines 

| 

/ 


Our drawers unfurled to every bree 


From dawn to setting sun 





We have jumped into every hole and ditch 


And for us the fightin’ was fun 


We have lived Nn ried grasshoppers 
And dehudrated potatoes and beans 
And some said Japs were barbecued buy 


Mess Sergeants’ of Corregidor’s Marines 


We have plenty of guns and ammunition 
But not many cigars and cigarets. 

At the last we may be smoking leaves 
Wrapped in Nipponese propaganda leaflets. 


In the jungles of Battery Point 
And in Bataan’s gloomy ravines, 
We killed many ambitious Japs 
Who called on us Marines 


When the Army and the Navy 

Looked out Corregidor’s Tunnel Queen, 
They saw the beaches quarded 

By more than one Marine. 


AUTHOR, NAME UNKNOWN, 
\ MEMBER OF FOURTH MARINES, 
CAPTURED BY JAPANESE 


The Marine Sergeant 


Sure the Serge ant’s big and rough, 
And he talks pretty gruff. 
He struts along at a parade 

As if he had the whole world 


made ° 


Rookies growl and glare 
But little does he care. 
You can take your pay and 


bet 
He’ll make civilians, soldiers 
yet. te 


And when the ground begins to shuke 
And the battle’s up at stake— 

Listen to the Sergeant’s cussin’, well, 
Though he lead you through hell. 





be 


i 


H. W. W. Riddle. 


Memories of a Mess Cook 


I’ve fed all kinds of animals, 
From horses down to dogs. 
l’ve thrown raw meat to tigers 
And mixed up slop for hogs. 


They all eat? just about the same, 
Though some are almost neat 

Compared with one set of critters 
Whose manners just can’t be beat. 


They belong to the Marine detachment 
On the Battleship New York 

They think a knife is for stabbing, 
And they never heard of a fork. 


There never seems to be food enough 
At any of their chows. 

At sea they always want fresh milk. 
They must believe in sea-going cows. 


It’s a terrible sight when they start eating, 
Someday soamehoady’s qoing to get killed. 














A Private would stab a Sergeant 
Just to get his plate re filled. 


If they ever get to heaven, 
To St. Peter they will yell: 
“How about a piece of Heavenly steak 
Cooked over the fires of Heil?” 


C T. Donuey, U.S.M.C 
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MONTH'S NEWS 


TRENDS 


U. S. MORALE PENDULUM SWINGS TO OPTIMISM with news of Solomon Is. 
victory, but news in general continues to be bad, particularly from Caucasus, Caribbean, home 
front. 

U. S. ARMY BOMBERS, now based all around the world, strike deadly blows at Axis 
supply lines in raids on Europe, Libya, China, Alaska, South Pacific. 

JAPAN, ON THE DEFENSIVE FOR FIRST TIME, hardly knows which way to turn 
next. If she doesn’t decide soon, U. S. flyers and Marines may settle it for her, with further 
attacks in Pacific, Alaska, China coast. 

RUSSIA, ON THE RUN IN THE CAUCASUS, begs desperately for relief of second 
front in Burope. U. S. and British officers confer in London, promise action; heavy air and 
Commando raids along invasion coast hint at things to come. 

JAPS FAIL TO GAIN IN ALEUTIANS, under constant bombardment by U. S. planes 
and subs. Alaska railroad, highway defenses rushing to completion before winter sets in. 





YOU AIMED IT 
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THE MARINES HAVE LANDED 





MEDITERRANEAN FRONT BLOOMS WITH BOMBS, with land action at standstill 
while naval and air forces slug it out in battle of supply lines. British lose warships, but get 
convoy through to Malta. U. S. bombers play increasingly active role. 

ITALIANS HAVE ANOTHER BAD MONTH, as Yugoslav guerrillas knock around 
Mussolini’s regulars, Rommel sends Dagos to rear lines in disgust, British ships shell Rhodes, 
Italian naval base, leave it in flames. 

U-BOAT MENACE LESSENS SOMEWHAT IN ATLANTIC, but oil shortage con- 
tinues to be acute, Navy still hard up for convoy vessels, East Coast still dimmed out. 

ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE move nearer open war on Axis after ship sinkings off 
their coasts, Sth column work within their shores, convinces them that neutrality does not 
mean safety. 

RAF, U. S. AIR FORCES, SOVIET FLYERS hand Germany heaviest air bombing yet: 
Hamburg, Duesseldorf, Duisburg, Konigsberg all hard hit. Occupied Europe takes raids as 
sign invasion may soon occur, increases sabotage and underground preparations despite 
wholesale slaughter of hostages, razing of entire towns by jittery Nazis. 

AUSTRALIA BREATHES EASIER after Solomons battle, begins big spy hunt, rushes 
training centers for further attack units, sends heavy air units to pound Japs in New Guinea. 

BUT U. S. PRODUCTION FALLS OFF, confusion in Washington grows with ap- 
proach of elections. It is still a “Hollywood war,” a political campaign to most U. S. leaders. 
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THE PEOPLE ARE PUZZLED 


The public should have been pleased this 
month. There was good news aplenty, 
from the Solomons to the Invasion Coast. 
Yet U. 8. morale did not appreciably im- 
prove. The people had their minds on 
other less pleasant prospects, right in their 
own back yards. While foreign bigwigs 
and international commentators spouted 
glittering generalities about the world of 
tomorrow, Johnny Q. Public began asking 
a few questions about the U. 8. today. 

Specifically, he wanted to know: 

What about ‘the Second Front? When 
are we going to stop talking about it and 
tipping Hitler off? When are we going to 
do something about our promise to our 
fighting ally, Russia? 

What about the Fifth Column? What 











“Is that you, sweetheart?” and New York? What about that “Air 
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about those parachutist scares in Maryland . 


SEE PAGES 36-37 


Marker Hoax” that sucked in the news 
magazines—TIME included? 

What about the straight dope on produc- 
tion? (He liked Elmer Davis’ first report 
to the nation, with no punches pulled. He 
was glad to hear: “We have done a lot, 
but not enough. We are only ankle-deep 
in this war yet.”) When will we get in 
deeper? When do we take off the wraps? 

Why was LIFE magazine banned from 
the mails for its article on Detroit (a re- 
lief from Charlie, the Seal)? If the facts 
are true, why hasn’t the government con- 
trolled labor? Why does the Navy have to 
take over strike-bound factories like the 
one in Bayonne, N. J. When are workers 
going to work for victory and not for 
value received? 

What about that combined Army-Navy 
command? Is Admiral Leahy’s appoint- 
ment as aide to FDR going to settle the 
old differences between the services? 
When will brass hats be turned in for 
scrap in exchange for field hats? What 
about those “cellophane commissions”: 
easy to see thru, but they keep out the 
draft? What about the Tony Martin ex- 
change of a big car for a Navy berth— 
how much of that is going on? 

What about rationing? Why, when we 
produce more beef than ever before, must 
we go meatless, while shipments pile up on 
docks or rot at the bottom in torpedoed 
freighters? 

What about Congress, and the local lead- 
ers who care more about winning the elec- 
tion than winning the war? 

What about facing facts instead of 
clouding the issue with a lot of words? 

The people can take it, if it means win- 
ning the war. They want to know why no 
one asks them to. 
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FOURTH YEAR OF WAR—WILL IT ANSWER THESE $64 QUESTIONS? 





BY THE NUMBERS 


1. Will Britain and U. S. open second 
front in time to help Russia? 


Recent Churchill-Stalin-U. 8S. conference 
in Moscow, increasingly strong Commando 
landings on French coast, heavy U. 8. and 
RAF all-weather air raids, rising wave of 
sabotage and stealing of small weapons 
and ammunition in France, arrival of big 
Canadian reinforcements and U. 8, official 
staff—all indicate zero hour is approach 
ing. 

But—experts agree that attack without 
knocking out Nazis’ formidable coast de 
fenses first, without massing at least a 
half million men at one point (requires 
over a million tons of shipping to trans 
port them across Channel), without sus 
tained control of air, sea, beachheads is 
plain suicidal. They feel that United Na 
tions are not ready for all-out attack, will 
make only diversionary thrusts, painful to 
Hitler’s rear but unlikely to cause his 
withdrawal in Russia. 

The failure of the second front to ma- 
terialize sooner is another case of weak- 
ness of supply lines—too little, too late. 


2. Can the Allies hold the Suez Canal and 
Near East Oil? 


Chances look better in Egypt than else- 
where along Allied fronts. U. 8S. B-24’s, 
heavy naval units, troop reinforcements 
have bolstered British in Mediterranean, 
played havoc with Rommel’s supply lines 
and bases, left British free to attack Axis 


bases like Rhodes, build up Eighth Army’s 
defenses in Egypt. 

But better desert fighting weather will 
eome in October-November, and Rommel is 
bound to make a last thrust to close the 
jaws of the pincers. British have replaced 
Gen. Auchinleck with Gen. Alexander, in 
charge of Dunkirk and Burma retreats, so 
it doesn’t look as tho they plan any attack 
soon, 

Greatest danger is that Nazis will cross 
the Caucasus and attack rich Iraq-Iran oil 
fields from north. Defenses here are weak. 


3. Can Russians stop Nezis and hold the 

Caucasus? 

They have already lost a good part of 
it, including valuable oil fields, but have 
managed to avoid being trapped and “an- 
nihilated,” even in the Nazi press reports. 
At the best place to dig in and stand 
fast (probably the Baku-Tiflis-Batum 
line in the mountains) they will undoubt- 
edly offer the same stubborn defense 
they put up before Moscow last fall and 
winter. If they can keep Hitler from re 
claiming the scorched oil fields, and stall 
him off through another winter, chances 
are they can regain the offensive. 

Russia still looks too big for Hitler to 
swallow, but what big jaws you have, 
Grandma Schickelgruber. 


4. Will India invite Japan to move in 
“open house’? 
Gandhi has already done it—and been 
thrown in jail as a result. His followers 
flared into violent reaction: riots in Bom- 


bay, strikes in Allahabad.~* India is seeth- 
ing with discontent, both with the British 
and with weather-vane native leaders. A 
Jap invasion might be the one thing to 
unite the nation, as in China. Nippon’s 
communication lines are long and shaky in 
this direction, with both China and Siberia 
a threat to the rear. 

Japan will not attack India in force un- 
til she controls China’s railways, has Rus- 
sia in hand, can spare men from other 
fronts to launch full-scale invasion. 


5. Will Japan invade Siberia, crush Russia 
between two fronts? 


Soviet Russia is a big nut to crack. 
Stalin has kept his Far Eastern forces vir- 
tually intact, rushed defenses facing Japs 
massed on Manchukuo border. Japan has 
been ready to attack here since June, but 
got cues mixed with Hitler, moved against 
Aleutians instead. Now increased pres- 
sure from United forces in Solomons, 
China, Alaska may keep Japs from ever 
making the move. If they give up the 
idea, move forces south to attack China, 
India, they will be donble-crossing Hitler. 
It won't be the first time. 


6. Will Japs be driven from outposts 
threatening Australia? 


Recapture of Solomons has been hailed 
as first in string of such victories, But 
when full cost .is revealed, it will be re- 
alized that United troop strength is not 
enough yet to maintain killing pace, De- 
cisive factor here is control of sea )lanes 
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supplying island bases. To win this, Unit- 
ed naval forces seem to be forcing Jap 
fleet, weakened by Coral Sea, Midway, 
Solomons defeats, into a major showdown. 

Large-scale sea-air victory in Southwest 
Pacific, shattering Jap supply lines, must 
be won before many more landings can be 
effected. 


7. Can U.S. retake Aleutians, launch raids 
on Japan? 


We can and we will: it seems just a 
question of time. Nips have shown no 
land-based planes there for weeks now, in- 
dicating they have been unable to build 
large air fields. U. S. Navy reports con- 
stant bombing of existing Jap toeholds, 
frequent submarine and surface craft at- 
tack, resulting in costly destroyer losses 
and cruiser damage to Nip ships, Chief 
problem here is difficulty of transporting 
large landing parties through fog-bound, 
rock-clogged waters which Japs know bet- 
ter than we do. Present strategy seems 
to be to let Japs wear themselves out on 
thankless task of converting rocks and 
shoals into workable bases, save our 
strength for a thrust which will carry far 
beyond the Aleutians into Jap bases in 
the Kurile islands. But it may not be un- 
til this time next year. 


8 Can U. S. stop U-boat raiding of At- 
lantic supply lines? 


July ship losses were less than June, but 
we are still losing more tons per day than 
we are launching. Convoy system seems 
working answer to U-boat threat, but it 
takes a lot of ships and blimps. Axis subs 
are still rampant in the Caribbean and 
South Atlantic. Mexican authorities swear 
they are being refueled and supplied by se- 
eret bases over here (not in Mexico). 
Brazil is on verge of declaring war after 
torpedoing of 5 ships, some carrying 
troops. 

Axis is still winning war of South At- 
lantic supply lines. We are being forced 
into the air, with fleets of giant cargo 
planes. 


9. Will U. S. morale and production final- 
ly click to victory? 


Not in 1942 or 1943. There is too much 
yet to be done on too many fronts, be- 
ginning with less charity at home. We 
must have thousands more seasoned troops, 
thousands more tons of shipping to trans- 
port them, thousands more guns, tanks, 
planes, equal to the latest Axis products, 
thousands more good officers to match ex- 
perienced Axis staffs abroad, and a few 
thousand less politicidhs, labor leaders, 
armchair strategists and neighborhood 
yardbirds at home before we can begin to 
think about “what to do with Germany 
and Japan after the war.” We know what 
they would do with us. 
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A QUESTION OF TIMING 


At this point in the war, Japan and the 
U. S. are faced with almost identical prob- 
lems: which way to throw their maximum 
strength next, and when. Japan did have 
a wide choice: Alaska, Hawaii, Pacific 
Islands, Australia, India, China, Siberia, 
to complete the circle. Yet oddly enough 
during the past month Tojo ordered no ma- 
jor move in any of these directions. In 
fact, Japan was on the defensive. 

In the Aleutians, there is daily bombing 
of the Jap bases on Attu, Agattu, and Kis- 
ka, where an estimated Jap force of 12,000 
is waiting word for further advances. 28 
Nip warships have already been hit in 
these waters, six of them definitely sunk. 
Army and Navy bombers operate in “suici- 
dal” weather, facing the added threat of 
Jap Zero planes converted into seaplanes 
—first fast single-seat sea-fighters of the 
war. Yet U. S. forces appear to be 
growing stronger here; Japan has not yet 
dug in deep enough to take further risks. 

In China, Chiang Kai-Shek’s forces 
grabbed back a piece of the vital Shang- 
hai-Changsha railway, drove their Bad 
Neighbors out of strategic towns on three 
different fronts. U.S. Army bombers kept 
Jap air forces on the defensive, relieved 
pressure so that Chinese cities opened shop 
without danger of Jap raids for first time 
in two years. 

Along the Siberian border, Jap troop 
masses waited word from Tokyo—word 
which cannot wait much longer if opera- 
tions are to be successful before early Arc- 
tic winter sets in. 


A Jap move against India would crystal- 
lize Hindu opinion against the Sons of 
Heaven, expose Jap communication lines. 
Japan would rather see India divided, em- 
bittered, operating a fifth column against 
United Command. India is to Japan as 
Vichy is to Germany: a poisoned splinter 
jammed into United Nations thumbs, mak- 
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ing “sighting in” on a second front diffi- 
cult and painful. 

As for Australia, the Marines have al- 
ready solved Jap problem there. Nips 
missed the boat—and plenty of their own 
—by not attacking sooner, now must take 
the defensive against onrushing United 
forces. 

The U. 8. too is still on the defensive: 
Our Alaskan territory in invaders’ hands, 
our Atlantic Coast blacked out and fouled 
with oil from sunken tankers, the Carib- 
bear aprowl with Axis sub-packs. We too 
have a choice of moves: Open the “second 
front”? Drive the Axis out of the eastern 
Mediterranean? Send all aid to Russia? 
Push our advantage in the Solomons? 
Drive the Japs out of the Aleutians? Make 
another Doolittle raid on Tokyo? Recap- 
ture Wake? Strengthen India and China? 

There are as many possibilities as there 
are cards in the deck, countries in the war. 
United Command, with more angles to con- 
sider than the Axis, is sitting up nights 
trying to figure the answers. It is mainly 
a question of timing: the right play at the 
right time. At the moment, United strat- 
egy of “wait until the moment is ripe” 
seems to have the edge over Axis idea of 
“force the universe to follow your time- 
table.” 























THE MARINE: 4h 


On tropic shores like these, the U. 8S. Marines have scored the 
first victorious land advance of the United Nations in the Pacific, 
First to rock the Japs back on their heels at Pearl Harbor, Wake, 
and Midway, first to man United defenses from Iceland to Aus- 
tralia, the Marine Corps is still the vanguard of Allied action, the 
spearhead of attack. A year of action on all U. S. fronts, facing 
treacherous ambush from the air, surprise attack at sea, or carry- 
ing out carefully planned land offensives, the Corps has never once 
failed to uphold its reputation as the world’s finest body of fight- 
ing men. 

Operations in the Solomons were no sudden, spectacular raids, 
but were results of months of secret planning and intensive train- 
ing by thousands of Marines under Admiral Ghormley’s command. 


FIRST ASHORE 


Onto flat voleanie beaches without cover, 


) 

into vine-tangled serub where Jap snipers 
ind = half-trained natives lurk, across 
treacherous jungle streams in face of 
enemy rifle ind grenade fire, Marines 
fought their way in the Solomons, making 
green hell out of a tropical paradise. Top 
picture is of Guadalcanal, where Marines 
captured three Jap airbases in shadow of 
live volcanoes, Natives drilling are former 
eannibals on Tulagi, Solomon naval base 
which was chief aim of Marine attack. 












FIRST BASE IN 
THE SOLOMONS 


First, planes, 
ing air fields, dodging wrecked Jap Zeros, 










Planes landing on smok- 






planes landing in tiny jungle clearings, on 






narrow island roads leading, as in picture 






to left, to jerry-built camouflaged hangars. 






Planes bringing men, arms, food, drugs to 






keep the tide of battle moving forward. 










Then, ships. After the landing parties, 
the slower moving transport and supply 
vessels, carrying portable huts, building 
materials, barbed wire and camp equip- 







ment, heavy ordnance and trucks—all to 





be unloaded in water neck-deep and oil- 
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SYAVE LANDED 


It caught Japs totally unprepared: 18 Jap seaplanes were de- 
stroyed before they could leave the ground; Jap destroyers were 
. bombed out of action by the first wave of Marine pilots. 

a Close behind the planes came fast, heavy naval units which be- 
» a gan shelling Jap shore defenses from five miles out.’ Sleek destroy- 
ers slipped closer under the screen of fire, escorting transports to 
unload landing boats filled with Marines tensed to strike the blow 
) they had spent months of training for. Presumably they carried 
full combat equipment, including Garands, Springfields, Tommy 
and Reising guns, BAR’s, grenades, well-sharpened bayonets. They 
had knives, too, to beat the Jap at his own game, There may even 
q have been “alligators,” for Navy reports indicated that all types 
of units were used “in full force.” 
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Next, trucks, to carry the makings of a 
permanent camp inland, from beaches 
where tide-pockets and voleanic boulders 
make any roadway impossible, through 
swamps and across jungle streams to firm 
ground where the base crew finally knocks 
off for hasty chow under the palms, before 
buckling down to building an island base 
to serve as springboard for still another 


landing party. 


Giant bombers ranged overhead, dropping paratroops in the most 
| single dangerous operation of the attack. To land safely on those 
tiny Jap-infested islands, to make contact with the rest of the 
unit, to strike the confused Japs from the rear, hold air fields and 
| communications centers until help drove through from the beach- 
heads—this was a job for heroes to tackle. The Marines did it. 
| Loss of life was heavy. That was to be expected. But Leather- 
necks charged forward in the face of enraged, desperate Jap rifle 
fire, under the shadow of dive-bombers, into the teeth of machine 
gun nests. Hundreds of our men died, but hundreds more fought 
on in ten days of ceaseless bitter jungle combat, driving out 
} Japs with the cold steel of knives and bayonets. By August 15, 
+ capture of 3 islands, thousands of prisoners, was assured. 





Full details have yet to be released, but 
it now seems certain that to the glorious 
pages of Wake, Bataan, and Midway an- 
other name must be added in the roll of 
Marine Corps honors—the Solomon Islands. 
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WHERE IT HAPPENED—WHY IT HAPPENED 

Choice of Solomons as site of first blow at Jap invaders was no 
grab-bag accident. Map shows that Solomons, with Marshall Is., 
offer two greatest threats to U. S.-Australia life line. Solomons 
back up New Guinea, capture of which would give Japs perfect 
screen of bases for assault on northeast Australia. Marshalls have 
already been attacked by U. 8. Navy in early raid, will doubtless 
receive more attention in near future. 

Chief aim of Marines’ attack was capture of Tulagi Harbor, big 
enough to hold entire Pacific Fleet, change it from Jap invasion 
base to U. 8, attack springboard. Flanking movement around New 
Guinea thus begun may be continued, drive Japs out of landings 
at Lae, Salamaua, Buna, relieve pressure at Port Moresby, United 
base under constant Jap air attack. Japs at present are stopped 
at Kokoda, with 60 “impassable” mountain miles between them 
and Port Moresby. 
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Starting points for U. S. attack were New Caledonia and Samoa, 
aided by bombers from MacArthur command in Australia. Japs 
rushed naval reinforcements from Rabaul, Truk, Ponape, Marshalls, 
but transport fleet was shattered by U. S. units in night battle. 

Secondary aim of landings was to wipe out Jap air bases from 
which Australia’s east coast had been bombed at Townesville. 
Next major objective in this sector is likely to be Kieta, then 
Rabaul, both under steady vicious bomber attack by U. S. fliers 
from Port Moresby. 





BLOW BY BLOW: ALLIES TAKE OFFENSIVE 


July 22—OWI puts U. 8. war casualties at 44,143; 5,000 know, 

dead, 36,000 prisoners of Japs. 
$38,000,000 to be spent on “new secret training ang 

secret weapon” by House Naval Committee. 

23—RAF bombs Duisburg, Reds bomb Koenigsberg, with ge. 
vere damage. Yugoslav guerrillas capture two cities 
10,000 prisoners. 

25—Nazis capture Rostov, gateway to Caucasus. 

30—Axis opens direct contact between European and Asiatic 
fronts: planes fly from Libya to Indies. 

July 31—New aircraft carrier USS “Essex,” launched at New. 

port News. 


July 


July 
July 


Aug. 1—Japs reported in Pribilof Islands, north of Dutch Harbor, 

Aug. 2—Reds stand fast before Stalingrad, give way in Caucasus, 

Aug. 3—U. 8. author beaten by Axis sympathizers in Argentina, 
after govt. ordered him deported. 

Aug. 4—U. 8, Coast Guard celebrates 152nd anniversary. 

Aug. 5—Iceland has two air raids in week. 

Aug. 7—500 huge cargo planes ordered by WPB to help solve 
shipping problem. 

Aug. 8—Six Nazi saboteurs executed in Washington. 

Aug. 9—First word of action in the Solomons. 

Aug. 13—U. 8. bombers over China, former AVG’s, blast dozen Jap 


air fields. 


Aug. 14—Nazis claim USS “Wasp” badly damaged in Mediter- 
ranean convoy battle; claims later denied, but British 
lose heavy cruiser. 

Aug. 18—Ten-day Battle of Solomons declared big victory. 


U. 8S. bombers blast Axis in Europe, Mediterranean, 
China, Pacific. 

U. S. Commando landings reported in France. 
Front now beginning? 


Second 





THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS 


Head of England’s War Production effort, Oliver Lyttle- 
ton, has called next 60 days a crucial period of war. If Rus- 
sian armies are not wiped out or strangled by lack of oil, 
if Atlantic is made safe so supplies reach second front and 
Mediterranean, if Japan is kept on defensive by continued 
blows in Alaska, China, Pacific, if U. S. production is stepped 
up, then United Nations may taste first victories instead of 
final defeats in 1943. 

But should 
Russia crumble, i 
should “second \ V4 oa 
front’’ fail, = 
should Japan be 
successful in 
Asia, then Amer- 
ican and British 
nations face 
prospect of long 
war, of lowest 
living conditions 
as Axis deprives 
us of materials, 
of inflation and 
poverty, of all- 
women - workers 
in business and 
factories, of cas- 
ualty lists in the 
millions, of the 
death throes of 
civilization as 
we know it. 
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WHICH WAY WILL THE WINDS 
OF VICTORY BLOW? 
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WHO WILL GET THERE FIRST? 

Shambles in the Caucasus has both Uncle 
Sam and Hirohito on the jump: U. S. to 
rush supplies, strengthen vital lifeline via 
Iran and Baku, if that fails, make Hitler 
eall off some of his wolf pack to face a 


second front in Europe. That second front 


has Adolf plenty worried, altho his front 
man Goebbels pooh-poohs the idea as im- 
possible. 

If it’s impossible, then why has Hitler 
made plans to move over a million natives 
away from the “Invasion Coast” so they 
eannot aid the Why has he 
sunk thousands of concrete blocks across 
entrances to possible beachheads, to pre- 
vent boats from landing? 

It may become impossible if it’s not 
tried soon. By winter, operations on the 
Russian front may be stalemated again, 
leaving Hitler free to move troops and ma- 
teriel back to the western front. 

That will be about the time Hirohito 
chooses to swing into action with the 500,- 
000 men he has kept massed on the Man- 
chukuo-Siberia frontier, waiting the go 
signal from Hitler. The burning of Stalin- 
grad may light the fuse in Siberia. 

But Hirohito already has his second 
front in the Solomons. The Marines’ ac- 
tion there was carefully timed both to 
stop Tojo from further attack on China 
or Siberia. 

The Solomons operations were thus an- 
other step forward in the race to relieve 


invaders? 


Russia,and retard the Axis. 





Washington used to be an easy-going 
tidewater town, a county-seat kind of 
city among the world’s great metropoles. 
In the few feverish months since Dec. 
7, it has become the life center for 28 
nations, the heart of thé world of today 
and tomorrow. 

Heart of Washington is 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the White House, to 
which have come during the past months 
leaders of most of the world’s great na- 
tions. At one time, Washington would 
have gaped in awe at the arrival of a 
Dutch queen, two Balkan kings, an ex- 
king and a Prime Minister of England. 
Today, Washington takes them in 
stride, or between shifts. Marines and 
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WASHINGTON: WORLD CAPITAL 





other service men stood honor guard for 
royal visitors, all in the day’s work. 
The day’s work Over There involves 
no honor guards, no state dinners, no 
Marines at parade rest. U. S. service 
men abroad have hit the Axis the hard- 
est blows of the war this past month, 
from bombers over Germany, Libya, 
China, New Guinea, Aleutians. There 
was no ceremony about the 1%-ton call- 
ing cards we dropped on the Axis. But 
our visits will be remembered in smok- 
ing ruins, blasted air fields and railroad 
yards, choked naval bases, wrecked fac- 
tories long after Washington Marines 
have forgotten which Balkan king it 
was they came to present arms for. 


VISITORS TO THE AXIS 
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CRISIS IN THE CAUCASUS 


Russia is at the zero hour. To get some 
idea of what situation she faces, imagine 
the United States similarly invaded: both 
coasts in hands of the enemy, except for 
Puget Sound, New York harbor and New 
England coast, all land west of the Missis- 
sippi scorched or captured, including Texas 
and Oklahoma oil wells, the grain belt, the 
great plains. The enemy is at the gates of 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Washington: the 
capital has been moved to Louisville. The 
Pacific Fleet has only Seattle harbor to 
operate from, the Caribbean unit has only 
New Orleans, the Atlantic has only New 
York, Newport, Boston. Communication 
is mostly by water—from the St. Lawrence 
via the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. 
Railroads are taxed to capacity, food is 
growing scarce, weapons are hard to get, 
harder to keep. 

Russia is in even worse plight. She 
faces four serious threats: 

1—Army in the Caucasus may be split 
off from northern units, depend entirely on 
supplies from Iran. That means with- 
drawal into the mountains, and a last-ditch 
stand along the Batum-Tiflis-Baku line. 

2—Army at Stalingrad may be beaten 
down by waves of newer, deadlier Nazi 
weapons, This would open gateway to the 
Ural industrial via Saratov and 
Kuibyshev, temporary capital, would aim 
a blow at Russia’s very heart. 

3—Loss of oil fields may cripple all Rus- 
sian armies, with only Iraq-Iran fields 
available, if supply lines are open. Nazis 
have already captured rich fields at Mai- 
kop, Grozny, scorched into uselessness by 
retreating Reds. 

4—Loss of last Black Sea port of Batum 
would leave MRussia’s ships there all 
steamed up with no place to go. Fleet 
would either have to surrender to Nazis 
or make for Turkish ports where they 
would certainly be quarantined. 

But Don & Volga Rivers, Caucasus & 
Ural Mts. offer powerful defense lines. 

It’s now or never for the Nazis! 
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MARINES IN ACTION: 


Preparing for their attack on the Solo- 
mon Island area, Leathernecks have been 
receiving intensive training in jungle war 
fare combined with the now-famous Ma 
rine amphibious tactics. 

Although not much has been said about 
their training with heavy caliber ordnance, 
they have had much practice with small 
bore weapons: the Garand and Springfield 
rifles, their potent Tommy guns, the new 
Reising guns and Browning automatic 
rifles—as well as with .30 and .50 caliber 
light and heavy machine guns. 

Furthering their training with boot 
camp bobbers, they have rehearsed with 
quick shooting at surprise targets and 
knocking sniper dummies out of trees. 

Combat exercises also included lieuten- 
ants leading their platoons through and 
under barbed wires against an objective 
while expert riflemen fired live bullets just 
above the heads of the crawling Marines. 

And to avoid getting soft while aboard 
transports to the battle area, they spent 
hours in hand to hand combat work, using 
knives, small arms and ju-jitsu. 


* o * * 


No decks to swab and no brightwork 
to shine, but members of U. S. Marine 
garrisons in the Pacific keep thatched 
houses neat as barracks, and find their 
air-conditioned netting-draped quarters a 
highly satisfactory answer to tropic dis 
comforts. 

Dome-shaped roofs of the dwellings are 
constructed of sugar-cane thatch and sup- 
ported by posts, bamboo or palm with 
space between to be closed with coconut- 
leaf blinds. 

Nice duty if you can get it! But where’s 
Dottie Lamour? 


COMBAT CORRESPONDENTS 

Hand-picked professional reporters and 
cameramen have finished the eight weeks 
basic. military training at Parris Island 
and are now being assigned to combat 
units of the Fleet Marine Force. 

Not only will they report Marine Corps 
action from the front lines but following 
“boot camp” they uphold the Marine 
Corps tradition of “every man a fighting 
man.” It is expected that reporters and 
photogs will be assigned in pairs and will 
rate as public relations sergeants. 

Duty will include detailed, colorful re 
ports of enlisted Marines on combat duty 
—as much as can get by the censor. 

Send us the straight dope, lads—we need 
it bad! 





COMMANDANT PRAISES 
MARINES IN SOLOMONS 


Speaking on the March of Time, 
Lieut. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, told 
how Leathernecks trained for their 
spectacular successes in the Solomon 
Islands, 

Paying high praise to members of 
the Corps’ first landing operations in 
this war, General Holcomb said: 

“Only a few months ago, Marines 
of the Fleet Marine Force were prac- 
ticing landings on Solomons Island, 
in the Chesapeake Bay area, not in 
the Pacific. But the operations were 
similar in both places. 

“Ships arrived off shore. Marines 
shoved off in fast landing boats, and 
at the prearranged time sped shore- 
ward. _During the run to the beach 
and throughout the attack, guns of 
the fleet and planes pinned the 
enemy to the ground with shells and 
bombs. Upon reaching the beach, 
the first wave of Marines, quickly 
followed by others, began the slow 
dificult process of cutting through 
enemy wire and infiltrating through 
enemy lines. 

“But we must remember that spe- 
cialized training for jungle warfare 
—training by parachute troops and 
special raiding battalions—is in the 
nature of post graduate training for 
a Marine. It is all superimposed 
upon the solid basis of physical 
vigor, discipline and soldierly vir- 
tues which are instilled in every Ma- 
rine recruit from his first day at the 
recruit camp until the day he leaves 
the corps. 

“The Marine Corps is proud that 
once again its men are taking part 
in offensive action. I have the firm 
conviction that though there may be 
many anxious moments in the days 
to come the righteousness of our 
cause and the valor of our forces 
will prevail.” 
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LOW CUNNING HIGH UP 


Another incident in the Japs’ long list 
of treacherous tricks has been reported by 
a Marine fighter pilot who took part in an 
aerial battle over Midway. 

It was after the large-scale bombing at. 
tempt on Midway had been broken up with 
Jap losses. Second Lieutenant William V, 
Brooks, one of the few surviving Marine 
pilots, was still in the air, but the heels of 
his ship were jammed one-third way down, 
eutting his speed and the tabs, cockpit and 
instruments were shot up. 

Lieutenant Brooks was coming in to land 
when, over against the sun, he spotted two 
planes dog-fighting. He changed his course 
at once and headed out to help his friend, 
As he neared the fight, maneuvering for 
position, both planes came at him at full 
throttle. 

In Lieutenant Brooks’ own words, “I 
realized I had been tricked into a sham 
battle. I had failed to recognize that both 
planes were Japs because of the sun in my 
eyes. After I had shaken one of these 
planes I managed to get a good burst into 
the other as we passed head-on when I 
turned into him. I don’t believe this ship 
could have gotten back to its carrier, be- 
eause he immediately turned away and 
started north and down.” 

Another Jap trick trumped by the 
Marines! 


> * 
ELOQUENT BOOT 
Few boots at P. I. realized it, but Paul 
H. Douglas, noted economics professor and 
University of Chicago “Round Table” com- 
mentator, was a “boot” there, too, this 
summer. 

Enlisting as a fighting man rather than 
accepting a commission, Professor Douglas 
said he wanted to get quickly into combat 
duty because losing the war would mean 
“economic slavery or worse.” A “victim 
of his own eloquence,” as Douglas put it, 
Colonel H. L. Smith, commandant of the 
recruit depot, turned the tables on Private 
Douglas and he is now lecturing to recruits 
on why the war must be won. 

While in boot camp, the 50-year-old Chi- 
cagoan won pistol and bayonet medals and 
was rated by his surprised D. I. as the best 
all-around man in the platoon. 


WISDOM OF THE SOLOMONS 


















“And remember! Don’t speak to ANY- 
THING unless it has a tail!” 
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IRRITATION FROM THE SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER 
LEADING CIGARETTES AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES THAT OF THE STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP 
MORRIS—AND WHAT'S MORE, SUCH IRRITATION 
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An Episode 
In Corps History 


URRENT action in Murmansk, Iran, 
Siberia is not the first time that 
U. S. and Russian units have served to- 
gether. In World War I Russia had al- 
ready made peace with Germany before 
the U. S. entered the conflict But back 
in 1900, during the Boxer Rebellion in 
China, Russian troops and U. S. Marines 
fought side by side to protect their coun- 
trymen 
Then as now Oriental gangsters (called 
Boxers from their symbol of “Harmoni- 
ous Fists”) threatened the lives and prop- 
erty of Europeans and Americans in 
China, under the slogan “Asia for the 
Asiaties.”” The Manchu Emperor, realiz- 
ing that any mass movement of the Chi 
nese people cannot be opposed without 
creat cost, gave the Boxers “passiye” help 
by refusing to control them, and ordering 
all foreign diplomats to leave the Chinese 
eapital, Peking. This they refused to do, 
since Tientsin, point of embarkation, was 
already besieged by the Boxers, and no 
safety was assured 
To reseue the imperiled whites, it was 
necessary first to capture Tientsin, then 
move inland on Peking. Picked by the 
U. S. Government for this dangerous mis- 
sion, a contingent of 7 Marine officers 
and 131 enlisted men, commanded by 
Major Waller, left Taku on the shaky 
narrow-gauge railway. The train trip 
was as pe rilous as anv part of the cam 
paign, for the Boxers had shown them 
selves ruthless in tricks of sabotage, tor 
ture, treachery 


REAR GUARD ACTION 


But the company safely reached the 
point of debarkation twelve miles short of 
Tientsin, picked a likely camp site, pitched 
shelter halves, set out a double watch and 
sentry system, and then, after readying 
their gear for attack in the morning, 
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Dreams of the 
ahead of them kept no 
man from getting all possible sleep and 


tough assignment 


tackling an estimated force of 7,000 armed 
, with several thousand more sym- 


These odds, too 
eaused their lead- 
er to call on the only other white troops 
vicinity for help, a body of about 


» two units joined forces in 
the dim Chinese dawn, and set out grim- 


bayonets, scouts alert against any possible 


Three hours later they attacked strong 
exchange of musket- 
Marines were killed, 
a hundred Box- 
ancestors, Waller 
The enemy force was 
still too strong for the Marines, 
bered almost twelve to one, i 
In the slow difficult march 


after two hours’ 


seven wounded, and over 






a 
* 
* 





back to their bivouac, the Marines acted 
as rear guard, keeping at bay a young 
army of Boxer sympathizers and trained 
guerrilla snipers. All hands, ineluding the 
wounded, reached camp safely. 

The next day, men sat in small groups 
talking over the tight spot they found 
themselves in. Chinese natives, most of 
them undoubtedly Boxer spies, tried to 
gain entrance to the compound on one ex- 
euse or another, but the Leathernecks 
weren’t having any. There was no sky- 
larking, though Major Waller declared 
there would be no action until reinforee- 
ments arrived. Tight-lipped men oiled 
rifles, sharpened bayonets, repaired packs 
and uniforms. Some slept while others 
kept watch against surprise attack. Oth- 
ers visited wounded buddies cursing the 
Boxer bullets that kept them out of ae- 
tion. It was a day of mounting heat and 
tension, of grim preparation and resolve 


ENGLISH ARRIVE 


Shortly after taps that night, the com- 
pound was awakened by the sounds of a 
large body of troops moving nearby. But 
eall to arms was not sounded, and word 
soon got around that heavy reinforee- 
ments, about 1,500 Russian and English 
troops, had arrived. The next day was 
spent in organizing a united command and 
splitting the troops into fighting units, in 
which, as in the Orient today, U. S. Ma- 
rines, Russian soldiers, and British Im- 
perials served side by side. The three out- 
fits compared weapons, with some hasty 
instruction in elementary field stripping, 
exchanged a few fundamental words s0 
that commands would be generally under- 
stood, and prepared to attack together the 
next morning. 

Just before dawn, a small English naval 
force joined the Occidental forces, and 
all shoved off for the crucial assault on 
Tientsin. This day’s attack, fierce and 
bloody, was finally successful in entering 
the city and relieving the besieged for- 
eigners, most of whom were barricaded 


(Turn to page 69) 
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This is first chance we've had to in- 
form our buddies on duty all over the 
world about the news here at MARINE 
BARRACKS, NAVAL AIR STATION, 
KODIAK, ALASKA. 

First, we’d like to introduce our ex 
ecutive personnel: Lieut. Col. C. W. 
Martyr, commanding officer; Major C. O 
Totman, executive officer; First Lieuten- 
ants Henry G. Baron, Jr., Robert F 
Thompson, Joe R. Hobbs and Edwin B 
Glass, and Sergeant Major Weyburn 
Tracy 

We can lay claim to the title as the 
champion outfit for smoking cigars. It 
looked for awhile as though we were 
being sabotaged with a gas attack. 

Behind all this was the numerous pro 
motions handed out during the second 
week of this month. “Top” Tracy earned 
another rocker by being made Sergeant 
Major, and Sergeants John Snodgrass 
and Richard Ely were made Platoon Ser 
geants. 

Four made Sergeant. They include 
Homer Keeney, Rayburn Horner, James 
Humes, and William Carroll. Promoted 
to Corporal were Tom Souhrada, Robert 
Bazine, Terrell Hooper, Marshall Hollo- 
bow, Owen Brandon, John Rucker, Wil- 
liam Lueksinger, Henry Maruska, Kramer 
Bohnenberger, Al Montruechio, Ward 
Morrison, Archie Kirkpatrick, and Hor- 
ace Lee. 

Ten received their first stripe. The 
list ineludes Forrest Crew, Duane Evans, 
Raymond Wormouth, Don Zimmerman, 
Vernon Buchholz, Ernest Davis, Kenneth 
Wing, Jolly Robinson, Thomas Turren 
tine, and Leon Reese 

Platoon Sergeant Ely and Sergeant 
Carroll had double reasons for passing 
out cigars and celebrating. Besides earn 
ing another stripe they hit Quartermas 
ter Normal Keels for a set of hash marks 
They have shipped over for their second 
eruise 

We see here by way of the home town 
newspapers that the Marines in the 
United States have chosen Martha Seott 
as their sweetheart. Although we agree 
Miss Seott is nothing to kick out. we 
conducted a little poll of our own and 
chose Lana Turner as the girl we would 
like to spend an Alaskan winter with. 

While we were at it we also chose 
Glenn Miller and his orchestra as the 
outstanding band heard by us via short 
wave and “This Love of Mine” as the 
most popular song. 

While waiting for a chance to get 
hold of some Japs, Major Totman and 
“Top” Traey continually give the poor 
fish around here a terrible afternoon. 

We see by some articles in the last is- 
sue of the LEATHERNECK that our 
buddies in the United States are still 
enjoying furloughs. What are those 
things, fellows? How’s about giving 
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A Delicious Treat 
Anytime 


Freshen up, Marine 


Chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Yes, you’ve got to be in the armed forces 
to really appreciate how much a little stick of 
chewing gum can mean. 


Man, how it helps to chew gum when you're 
tired, hot or thirsty! Cools your mouth—moistens 
your throat—seems to give you a refreshing lift. 

Enjoy chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum during tough maneuvers—on long, dusty 
hikes—after a hard day’s work—at other times, 
too. It does things for you. 
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Squad dismissed...and count me in / 








every 





And here's 


Swell idea, Sergeant! 


why you'll find so many others “at 
ease” with a sparkling glass of Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. 

Like finest champagnes, Pabst 


Blue Ribbon reaches perfection 


through blending. Yes, 33 fine brews 
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its flavor scores a hit with 


branch of the service 


are blended into this one great beer. 
That’s why every single drop has a 
distinctive mellow flavor all its own. 

Next time at canteen or cafe, ask 
for Pabst Blue Ribbon. Pour it from 
the handsome dress parade bottle— 
or drink it on draft. 


SOO] 
Drink a 2 
Blue Ribbon Toast ° 


>. Why our stalwart 


some beautiful blonde a glad eye and 
have a short one on us. 
Sergeant Walter Little 


Here at MARINE BARRACKS, U. 
8S. NAVAL AIR STATION, Moffett 
Field, California, the biggest item for 
this issue is the assignment to this post 
of First Lieutenant Ivan C. King. Lieut. 
King fought in World War I with the 
Fifth Marines. 

Among the new arrivals we have Pri 
vates First Class C. Nelson and D. Math 
ers. Also Pvt’s. D. Barrett, F. E. Below, 
H. E. Canaday, W. A. Chance, D. L 
Clifford, G. E. Coffin, A. C. Edmonds, P 
J. S. Gause, D. Z. Gliem, D. C. Hall, ¢. 
V. Hendricks, C. L. Travis, D. C. Wahl, 
E. C. Walstrum, W. G. Ward, G. P. Ca- 
rozza, M. P. Jugum, J. B. Moore, L. E 
Dotta, F. L. Graham, R. W. Hostetler. 

Among promotions we have: To pla 
toon sergeant, J. D. Messina; to sergeant, 
J. C. Weaver, A. C. Kohanski and A. P 
Berg; to corporal, G. A. MeAlpine, M. P 
Kogut, W. L. Roberts, D. R. Elliott and 
J. C. Foster: to Pfe, FE. P. Barberie, R 
C. Carlson, N. A. Claxton, G. C. Colby, 
J. R. Dooley, J. J. Favarula, C. P. Filip. 
kowski, G. K. Glass, H. F. Hards, H. M 
Henly, N. W. Ingersoll and I. W. Lohnes 

Our newly arrived Sergeant Bates 
seems to be somewhat of a superman ac 
cording to detachment rumors. In dou 
ble timing to a fire call the other day the 
wiry sergeant left all of the young bucks 
in the dust. The boys arrived there just 
in time to start back, which burned them 
up no little, so they proceeded to fry the 
guy who thought up double timing idea 


CRYING TOWEL BUREAU 


One of our newer “Boots” in the bar 
racks was unduly over-joyed upon not 
finding his name on the guard of the 
day list. He made no bones about let 
ting the rest of the boys know how for- 
tunate he was in acquiring an assignment 
to special duty. Poor old “Blondy” is 
now sporting a most becoming towel 
apron and dish rag. To quote our for- 
tunate colleague, “The only thing that 
you can count on around here are your 
fingers.” 

This ten o’elock fire water curfew the 
army has to put up with is a bit of a 
brother to the boys who run across color 
blind bartenders. Then again maybe it’s 
not such a bad idea for the general sen- 
timent at morning roll eall is that the 
best way to hold your liquor is after it’s 
in your girl. 


WE’D LIKE TO KNOW 


1. Why there are so 
Alerts.” 

2. Why Joe Dooley insists on carrying 
the ball from third base to first for 
the put-out. 


many “Purple 


3. Why we can’t draft some of the local 


Card-Hop talent for service in the 
Mess Hall. 

+. Why, with so many extra “Blue Jack 
ets” on the base, we can’t have break 
fast in bed. 

base-voiced Ser 

Weaver 


geant J. C. (Boom-Boom) 
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graduates to the soprano on the command 
of execution 

Private Bingo is finally becoming stripe 
conscious. His instinet seems to tell him 
that there is another mess of Pfes. to be 
made. Consequently he is now asking 
for “Out” when he should, even going 
so far as to utilize “Cat Tacties” for the 
oceasion. He found that doing odd jobs 
around the Non-Coms was profitable for 
some privates but it didn’t work for him. 
The boys kind of take advantage of him 
though. They have found that by mixing 
a little hamburger juice with their shoe 
polish Bingo can be of invaluable assist- 
anee in acquiring a “Spit Shine.” 


H. M. HENLY 


MARINE BARRACKS, U. 8S. NAVAL 
AIR STATION, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
fast becoming one of the largest and most 
eomplete training centers for Marine 
pilots and aviation specialists in the 
country. 

Each week Aviation Cadets are grad- 
uated and receive their “wings” and com 
missions as Second Lieutenants in Ma- 
rine Aviation. From here they go forth 
to make more Leatherneck history in the 
air. 

After intensive 
training in aviation mechanics are ready 
to keep the planes of our flying officers 
in top notch condition 

The weather here is remindful of 
Guam, Port au Prince, the suburbs of 
Hades, and the Cape Cod beaches in mid 
August. 
as long as the first dollar you spend on 
pay day. It’s so hot the men of Jackson 
ville have discarded their coats by unani 
mous agreement and are on the verge of 
casting off their pants. 

The city declared a midnight curfew 
on July 13 and all service men and un- 
accompanied women were ordered off 
the streets at that hour by the police 
and shore patrols. It lasted one night 
only. The service men, many of whom 
were within sniffing distance of battle 
smoke and on their last liberty within 
the continental limits, put up such a 
Bellow that the Mayor countermanded the 
order. 

There have been a number of person 
nel changes. Capt. Charles Granger, of 
Charlotte, N. C., sueceeded Capt. T. D. 
Alexander, Jr., as Post Executive Officer 
and Capt. John A. Seott as Publie Rela- 
tions Officer, the two jobs being combined 
when the officers were ordered to the 
Fleet Marines. Captain Arthur C. Prine, 
of Lansing, Mich., recently recalled to 
ictive service, replaced Capt. Granger 
48 commanding officer of the Guard Com 
pany. First Sergeant George R. Inger 
soll has been promoted to Sergeant Ma 
jor. He lives on the station with Mrs. 
Ingersoll the former “Sally” of the Lux 
Radio Theatre program. (Fan letters 
have been abolished by Marine ruling.) 
First Sergeant Clyde Therrien has been 
transferred to Marine Barracks, Miami, 
Fla., and Mrs. Therrien is expected to 
join him soon. Staff Sergeant Lorian A 
Weaver was made First Sergeant, suc 
ceeding Ingersoll as “top” in the Bar 
racks Detachment. Corp. George Jacks 


months of equally 


The crease in your pants lasts 
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Candidates’ 
(Juantico Ser 


has been transferred e the 


commission at 


Class for 


veant Jay been ordered to 


the First 


( orp 


Casper has 
Sergeants’ school in (Juantico 
P. Mitchell of the Guard 
Company was promoted to Sergeant and 
Pfe. William B. Allbritton to the rank 
ot corporal, both on ynd enlist 
Marines 
The writer visited the Lee Field out 
and was taken on an 


James 


their sec 


ment in the 


post the other day 


unofficial tour of inspection Platoon 
Sergeant Lewis M. Perry, Ir.. reeently 
promoted from Sergeant, and Sergeant 


Gordon Line were the obliging hosts 
[he men seemed very pleased with duty 
ition and the “chow,” sampled 
eompany of Acting Police Ser 


P Matthews, tops 


growing by leaps and 


it the st 
in the 
reant 


Edward was 


The station is 


bounds A 


great place tor duty! Am 


looking forward to a visit to the other 
“outpost,” Cecil Field, in the near fu 
ture FRANK J. GIBUN 


HEADQUARTERS & SERVICE BAT- 
TERY, FIFTH BN, 10TH MARINES, 
once again reports that all is well and 
the situation is looking much better for 
those NCO’s who spent last week walk 
their trusty rifles 

The list of promotions would as usual 
be too long to list them all, but 
gratulations and hand shakes are in or 


ing post with 


con- 


der for Sergeant Major L. Rubenstein 
and Platoon Sergeant M. V. Reynolds 
now that thev have taken over them 
duties as Marine Gunners. May they 


continue on the upward climb to the top 
and 


} 


muscles 


There are a lot of sore 
stiff backs as the old gang whip into 
shape preparatory to firing the range 
again next week. Even with the new 
pav bill that extra $60.00 will look 


mighty nice to any of us next year and 
t should give the Japs no little cause 
seems to be 


or headaches. Every one 
vetting a lot of good dope from the bat 
terv officers and older non-coms and we 


are hoping to make a good showing when 
ant 


ve get up on the old firing line record 
lay 

Until vou hear from us again, we'll be 
n there working to help lick the Japs 


R. H. Gilbert 


By Corp 


Members of BATTERY “P,” TENTH 
MARINES, one of the most famous or 


ganizations in the Second Marine Divi 
sion, are hard at work in a course of 
intensive training 

Sergeant Major Reynolds has been 
promoted to Marine Gunner 

We have a boy in the batterv who is 
so proud of his promotion to PFC that 


he has sewn stripes on his underwear 
He W“ probably have them tattooed on 
his arm next 

G. R. Sehneider who was recently pro 
noted to the rank of First Sergeant, has 
now assumed the duties of the batteries’ 


lead mar By G. R. Sehneider. Jr 


ringing almost cor 
tinually these davs in BATTERY “N,” 
TENTH MARINES, at Camp Elliott 


Wedding bells ars 
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Most recently married are First Lieuten- 
ant C. E. Brissenden, Platoon Sergeant 
D. M. Kolember and Sergeant 1. Philley. 

The command is busy these days at 
that form of physical torture known as 
“snapping in.” It’s plenty tough and 
brings a lot of unfavorable comment 
record day the 

Here’s to an 


from the men, but on 
results 
expert medal for all hands. 

We are scheduled for a 
Bing Crosbvy’s Del Mar 
intensive training. 


scores show the 
hike out to 
Race Track for 
a few days’ Well, it’s 


adios 


time to seeure so until next time. 


By W. L 


Wilson 





The Marine Barracks at the Naval Air 
Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, boasts 
unbeaten fighter in Private Wesley Jones, 
a welterweight. Jones has had four 
fights since joining the command and has 
won three by decisions, one by a kayo. 





BATTERY “O,” TENTH MARINES, 
says hello amidst heat and dust. We’vye 
just moved into some huts after spending 
several months in comfortable barracks 
We’re not really complaining—just beat. 
ing our gums, as all good Marines do 

Among the lists of ratings that have 
come out this month we congratulate the 
following: Sergeant to Platoon Sergeant, 
Lawrence L. Graham, Ronald H. Gemmel, 
and Arthur J. Searle, Jr. To Sergeant 
from Corporal are James S. Crawford, 
and Clyde B. MeCollum. To Corpora] 
from Private First Class are Robert R. 
Cavin, Travis W. Choate, Raymond Cut- 
ler, Elmer L. Kinder, O. K. Long, Charles 
Negra and Leonard E. Young. And of 
the Pfes. made, they are too numerous 
to mention. We hope it will not long 
before they earn new rates. 

We lost a few men to a new organiza- 
tion and are sorry to see our buddies go 
but we will see them again, sometime, 
We wish them the best of luck to their 
new outfit. 

We have joined a few men to which we 
extend our welcome and hope they fill 
the place of the men that were trans- 
By Corp. Frank W. MeNeill. 


ferred. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS BATTERY of 
the TENTH MARINES, stationed here 
at Camp Elliott in California brings you 
the latest events. 

Promotions were high, wide, and hand- 
some this past month and congratulations 
are in order for the following: to Pla- 
toon Sergeant, Wayne H. Bruchman, and 
Bernard T. Simon; to Sergeant, Lewis J 
Dudley, Arthur W. Heding, Dale W 
Lambson, and Wilbur R. Schibner; to 
Corporal, Jack D. Anderson, Elmer W 
Carlson, Walter W. Cyga, Daniel Greivis, 
Francis M. Henderson, Edwin W. Klem- 
ezyk, Leonard P. Kurr, Joseph M. Ligon, 
Charles R. Lineck, John S. Lissner, 
Frank A. Pietruszewski, Sequoyah L. 
Rogers, Vernon F. Symons, and Edward 
Thompson; to Private First Class, Law- 
rence R. Anderson, Billy O. Barnes, 
James H. Blevins, Dale G. Campbell, 
James B. Fenton, Vernon H. Hooper, 
Howard C. Hubka, Hoyt H. MeDonald, 
and Chester P. Saternus; to Field Cook, 
George H. Cardinal; to Field Musie First 
Class, Duvall R. Bertaut, and Warren 
K. Jones. The police sergeant has his 
hands full these days doing away with 
clouds of cigar smoke. 

Transferred to new outfits; Gunnery 
Sergeant Lawrence R. Stewart, Sergeants 
Hugh R. Hunter, and Arnold King, Cor- 
William C. Martin, and Private 
Gibbons. Newly joined were; 
Corporal Robert S. MeCarty, Private 
First Class Noel R. Newman, and Pri- 
vate Richard L. Johnson. 

Corporals Neil M. Dougan and William 
W. Wander are now attending the Third 
Officers’ Candidates Class and it is only 
a matter of time before they will be 
wearing lieutenants’ bars. 


poral 
Grant L. 


Come what may, the battery remains 
one big happy family, that is, ready to 
accept or give out plenty. So, see you 
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next month with more news about the 


boys.—By Corporal L. P. Kurr. 


From the land of the eulture-studded 
skies, roaring tropical rainstorms, and 
ever present mosquitoes comes word of 
the long missing MARINE BARRACKS, 
WEST BANK, BALBOA, CANAL 
ZONE. We don’t apologize for our tar- 
diness because we've been busy, but now 
that we’re here, just lend us a tin ear 
and we'll fill it for you. 

Our Commanding Officer is Colonel C. 
I. Murray and capably holding down the 
job of Exeeutive Officer and Adjutant 
respectively are Major J. J. Dolan and 
Major Stafford F. Potter. Colonel Mur- 
ray came down here from a much cooler 
place, but having done a lot of moving 
around in performance of his duties in 
the Corps, the abrupt change didn’t faze 
him. But oooh! how most of us dream 
of snowbanks and ice skating back in 
the States. 

Our senior NCO, Sergeant Major G. T. 


Edwards, spent so much of his time 
reminiscing about those cold winter 
nights back in Brooklyn that he was 


forced to turn into sick bay with pneu- 
monia. But we’re all pulling for him 
and he will probably be back with us 
shortly. 

Sponsored and coached by Lieut. C. 
M. Diaz, our basketball and boxing teams 
have headlined the Isthmian newspapers 
more than once. Pfes. E. Latta, H. W. 
Lyster, and W. Wilkins, and Private G. 
J. Barrett (the fighting Marines) were 
going full speed ahead unti' Lyster was 
fouled by an appendectomy, and Wilkins 
eollided with a fistie blackout. Now only 
Latta, who has won his last three fights 
by KO’s, and Barrett, whose last oppo- 
nent failed to show up for a rematch, re- 
main to garner the laurels for the 
Marines. Paced by Corporal T. R. Jack- 
son, the West Bank’s “hardwood quin- 
tet” provided stiff competition for all 
challengers. All in all we feel that as 
far as local athletics are concerned, the 
Marines have really landed! 

Everything as a whole is running along 
as usual. Transfers and promotions are 
coming in too fast and frequent to name 
separately. Whipping ourselves into 
shape under the guidance of our veteran 
NCO’s since the first of the year, most 
of us have absorbed enough “Leather- 
neck knowledge” to rate with the best 
of them. 


Private J. W. Givin, better known as 


‘True Blue,” awaiting his FM rating 
from the Comdt., has been seen and 
heard practicing up in the boondocks. 


Maybe he’s self conscious, but boy does 
he love to toot that horn! 

Some of the local damsels treated the 
fellows to a night of fun and frolie a few 
weeks ago at the Cocoli ballroom. First 
on the floor and last to leave, none other 
than Sergeant Dixie Dunbar, the West 
Virginia “Lochinvar.” Cookies, sand- 
wiches, soft drinks, and a band 
combined resulted in one helluvva good 
evening. 

That’s about all the dope we ean think 
of at the present, but we'll be back 
again—next month. 

Pfe. W. E 


good 


Thompson 


Ne ptember, 1942 
























LATHER 


YES, LIFEBUOYS "STAY-moIST” 

iS TOPS. EVEN , 
WITH COLO WATER WV 
AND A DULL BLADE 
1 GET A COMFORTABLE 













@ Here's why Lifebuoy is milder, 
kinder to tender skin. It picks up 
and holds longer more moisture 
than any other well-known shav- 
ing cream. Try a tube! 














HOLOS MOISTURE 
LIKE A CAMEL 








TO 150 SHAVES IN THE BIG RED TUBE 














THE GAZETTE 


As of July 1 


5, 1942, the 


enlisted 


strength of 


the Marine Corps was 88,485 regulars, and 67,187 
reserves on active duty, making a total of 155,672 


active men in the Corps 

From: The Commandant, [| S. Marine Corps 
To All Commanding Officers 

Subject: Appointments to commissioned and war- 


rant grades for temporary 
rine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve 


1. Subject to the 


se 


conditions stated in 


rvice in the Ma 


reference 


a). the below named chief warrant and warrant 
officers were appointed by the President on 7 
July, 1942, to the grade of second lieutenant for 
temporary service, with rank from that date 
TO SECOND LIEUTENANT, MARINE CORPS 

From 7 July, 1942 

Chief Marine Gunner Otho Wiggs 

Chief Marine Gunner Ludolf F. Jensen 

Chief Pay Clerk Edward L. Claire 

Chief Pay Clerk John W. Lytle 

Chief Pay Clerk George W. Stahl 

Chief Marine Gunner James J. Harrington 

Chief Pay Clerk John D. Erwin 

Chief Quartermaster Clerk Frank M. Sherwood 

Chief Pay Clerk John J. Reidy 

Chief Marine Gunner Theodore G. Laitsch 

Chief Quartermaster Clerk John L. MeCormack 

Chief Pay Clerk Charles T. Gates 

Pay Clerk William E. Mitchell 

Pay Clerk Robert H. J. McKay 

Quartermaster Clerk John W. Schurr 

Marine Gunner James D. Gay 


Marine Gunner Floyd M. 
Arthur L 


Marine 


Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 
Quartermaster 


Gunner 
Marine Gunner John 


Clerk 


James 


Clerk Leon E 
Clerk Reuben 


Clerk 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Cle k 


Waym: 


Clifton 


Robert 


Roy L 
Hubert G 


George 
Charles 


McCorkle 


Smith 
H. Wilbanks 


dD. 


Connolly 


Matthews 


c 

an 
L 
P 


H. 
B 


Collins 

H. Imus 
See 
Warner 
een 
Bozarth 
Corcoran 

Hirsch 


Quartermaster Clerk Frederick J. Widman 
Quartermaster Clerk Noble J. Barger 
Pay Clerk Stuart F. B. Wood 

Pay Clerk Hubert H. Dunlap 

Pay Clerk Vernet R. Fitzgerald 

Pav Clerk Walter Sandusky 

Pay Clerk Donald W. Swanson 

Pay Clerk Clifford A. Fairbairn 

Pay Clerk Joseph H. Madey 

Pay Clerk Clarence S. Wick 
Quartermaster Clerk Charles W. Byers 
Pay Clerk William Oberhoff 
Quartermaster Clerk Gordon L. Rea 
Quartermaster Clerk Frank J. Leskovitz 
Quartermaster Clerk Lester D. Cox 


Pay Clerk Henry L. Knopes 
Pay Clerk Nicholas P. Lengyel 
Quartermaster Clerk John R, Gray 


Pay Clerk Jack Hayden 
Pay Clerk Dewey D. Raynor 
Pay Clerk Felix T. P. Michaelis 


Marine Gunner Loreen A. O. Nelson 
Marine Gunner Wilson D. Haigler 
Marine Gunner Laurence A. Duensing 
Marine Gunner Caryll A. Price 


Quartermaster Clerk Joseph B. King 
Quartermaster Clerk William R. Yingling, Jr. 
Quartermaster Clerk Glenn R. Nichol 
Quartermaster Clerk Percy W. Robbins 
Quartermaster Clerk Jesse L. Massey 


Quartermaster Clerk Fred Turner 
Pay Clerk George Jones 


Pay Clerk William O. Adams 
Pay Clerk Willard T. Henry 
Pay Clerk John F. Pezdark 


Marine Gunner Paul H. Mikkelsen 
Marine Gunner Joe B. Wrenn 

Marine Gunner Paul J. Preston 
Quartermaster Clerk Albert Good 
Quartermaster Clerk Newson E. Baxley 
Quartermaster Clerk Vearle McKean 
Quartermaster Clerk Ralph Barefoot 
Quartermaster Clerk Oscar W. Cargile 
Quartermaster Clerk Bert A. Green 
Quartermaster Clerk John Smolinski 
Quartermaster Clerk James J. McCullough 
Marine Gunner Omer C, Adams 
Marine Gunner William C. Blackford 
Marine Gunner Walter W. Pardee 
Marine Gunner Bernard E. Kilday 
Marine Gunner Ford E. Wilkins 
Marine Gunner Jack Salesky 

Marine Gunner Robert A. Smith 
Marine Gunner Lawrence R. Darner 
Marine Gunner James C. Wilson 
Marine Gunner William L. Staph 
Marine Gunner Ivy R. Cordell 
Marine Gunner Wendell L. Frey 


Marine Gunner Egnatz P. Lamusga 
Marine Gunner Joseph H. Lewis 
Marine Gunner Byron E. Orvis 


Marine Gunner Ernest Bealer 
Marine Gunner Wilfred L. Wellman 
Marine Gunner Marcus J. Couts 
Marine Gunner William F. A. Trax 
Marine Gunner Walter R. Giles 
Marine Gunner William F, Watson 
Marine Gunner Arthur H. Lilly 
Marine Gunner George T. Perschau 
Marine Gunner Paul R. Paquin 


Marine Gunner John F. Russell 
Marine Gunner Robert L. Dickey 
Marine Gunner Ralph Martin 


Marine Gunner Ward A. Rolfe 
Marine Gunner Cecil H. Yount 
Marine Gunner Jasper J. Gillette 
Marine Gunner John F. Fogerty 
Marine Gunner Alexander A. Case 
Marine Gunner Ollie B. Dawdy 
Marine Gunner Frank G. Paul 
Marine Gunner Chester J. Paszkiewicz 
Marine Gunner Charles S. Barker, Jr. 
Marine Gunner William T. Taylor 
Marine Gunner Robert Colsky 

Marine Gunner George B. McManus 


Marine Gunner Adolph P. Wingo 
Marine Gunner Carl C. Jenkins 
Marine Gunner Thomas W. Hyland 
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Lifebuoy Stands od go 0; 


@ No man in uniform wants to be 
guilty of “B.O.” That's why Life- 
buoy’s the biggest selling soap with 
our armed forces. For Lifebuoy, 
with its special purifying ingredi- 
ent, stops “B.O.” And boy, is Life- 
buoy refreshing when you're hot, 
sweaty and grimy! Get Lifebuoy 
today at your PX. 


USE IT DAILY! 


WEW 1942 LIFEBUOY © 


FROM HEAD TO TOE../T STOPS B.0- 
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you re out 
luck / 
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Gunner Arthur B. Reiman 
Gunner Albert L. Jensor 
Gunner Frank J. Murphy 


» Gunner James P. Evans 
» Gunner Grady A. Thompson 
» Gunner Francis J. Martin 


Gunner Michael J. Hogan 


» Gunner Charles T. Lamb 
» Gunner Harvey W. Tennant 


» Gunner Edward ( Hennessey 

» Gunner Herman ©. Danmeyer 
Gunner Melbourne ( Peterson 

» Gunner an G. Bryan 

» Gunner John P. Grand 

» Gunne Jobe F. Smit 


» Gunner Arthur J. Noonar 
» Gunner Alfred Skowronek 


Gunner John ¢ Duncan 
* Gunner Samuel I Slocun 
» Gunner Michael T. Harbrook 
» Gunner Joseph ( Schwalke 


» Gunner John S. Durant 
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> Gunner George T. Philpott 
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Richard P. Brezinski 
Creed G. Lail 
Porter W. Stark 


l 


Gunner Patrick H. Thompson 


Charlies S. Cummings 
Milligan G. Hereford 
Theodore R. Cathey 


Thurman E. Barrier 


Harvey W. Gagner 
John F. Ricard 
Lloyd F. Barker 

Emil M. Krieger 
Howard C. Frazer 
Ronald J. Nourse 
John R. Coleman 
Rayburn B. Harper 
Quillin L. Strickland 


Piffsie Earbanger 


Maurice 
» Gunner Elmer J. Heger 
; Woodrow W. Gill 


Gunner Walte r W. 





ird P. Faulkner 
James S. Ammons 
T. Miller 


Bernon 

S. Kelley 
Thomas E. Stirewalt 

C. Pulliar 


J. Loes 
Hayes 





H. Keith 
J Thomas 
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Marine Giunner Gilbert J Cieise 

Marine Gunner Frederick K. Garceau 

Marine Gunner Eugene Anderson 

Marine Gunner Robert A. D, Bel 

Marine Gunner Paul S. Sho-t | 

Marine Gunner Lewis A. Huddle 

Marine Gunner Ben Sutts 

Marine Gunner Foy E. Jordar 

Marine Gunner John M. Peterson 

Marine Gunner Leland M. Swindle 

Marine Gunner Irvin H. Elrod 

Marine Gunner Thomas D. Hunt 

Quartermaster ( lerk Morris E. Miller 

Quartermaster ( lerk Henry W. Wandt 

Quarte aster Clerk August A. Hey 

Quartermaster ( erk Charles D. Clayton 

Quarte aster Clerk Louis Greenberg 

Quartermaster Clerk Joseph F. Murphy 

Quartermaster Clerk Allan F. Titus 

Quartermaster Clerk Homer J. Gravel ' 

Quartermaster Clerk Peter J. Wilgus 

Quartermaste: Clerk Martin W. Texler 

Quartermaster Clerk Kenneth P. Styer 

Quartermaster Clerk John F. Pearce 

Quartermaster ( lerk Robert B. McLane 

Quartermaster ‘ lerk Robert E. Coddington 

Quartermaster Clerk Ersal E. Davey 

Quartermaster Clerk Edward F. Taylor 

Quartermaster Clerk Nicholas M. Grieco 

Quartermaster Cle rk 

Quartermaster ( lerk 

Quartermaster ( lerk 
Clerk 


Quartermaster 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster ( lerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster ( lerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster ( lerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk 


Walter A. McArthur 
Ralph T. Mullins 
Tony Stepanuk 
Richard M. Stutts 
James N. Gaut 
Elbert H. Arndt 
Robert Hill 

Forrest L. Martin 
Herman L. Bailey 
Charles E. Gardner 
Wilbur P. Gorsuch 


Robert G. Hendricks 


William R. Hopkins 
Vinson A. McNeill 
Guy F. Turner 
Sloan M. Diaz 


Raymond H. Jenkins 
Arthur C. Davison, J: 
Phillip W. Sullivan 
Walter H. Easthan 
Kenneth F. Curtis 


Pay Clerk Frank J. Huekels, Jr 

Pay Clerk William A. Steimer 

Pay Clerk Swanner J. Hines 

Pav Clerk John T. Lawrence, Jr 

Pay Clerk Charles E. Yale 

Pay Clerk Raymond F. Gotko 

Marine Gunner Robert L. Gray 

Marine Gunner Richard J. Britten 
Marine Gunner William G. Leeman 
Marine Gunner James M. Wray 

Marine Gunner Robert G. Strains 
Marine Gunner John S. Court 

Marine Gunner Roy H. Crawford 
Marine Gunner Lawrence Baldinus 
Marine Gunner Marcie ©. Lindquist 
Marine Gunner Wilfred E. Reeves 
Marine Gunner Cecil T. Carraway 
Marine Gunner Lonice E. Coburn 
Marine Gunner Albert I Helmick 
Marine Gunner George L. Williams 
Marine Gunner Tracy P. Mizelle 
Marine Gunner Herbert S. Gibsor 
Marine Gunner George J. Hanft 

Marine Gunner Edward L. Park« 
Quartermaster Clerk Hans ©. Rasmussen 
Quartermaster Clerk Frank M. Hanrahan 
Quartermaster Clerk Earl B. Hardy 
Quartermaster Clerk Howard H. Parker 
Quartermaster Clerk Augustus J. Eden 
Quartermaster Clerk Francis L. Churchville 
Quartermaster Clerk George | Allison 


Marine Gunner Earl 
Marine Gunner Josey 


Marine Gunner Michael C 
Marine Gunner Russell C 


Marine Gunner Guy 
Marine Gunner John 


W. Garvin 

yh L. Schwab 
Knott 
White 
W. Childers 
R. Blackett 


Marine Gunner John L. Neel 
Marine Gunner Joseph J. Viach 
Marine Gunner William B. Hanger 
Marine Gunner Stephen K. Pawloski 
TO SECOND LIEUTENANT, MARINE CORPS 
RETIRED, From 7 July, 1942 
Chief Marine Gunner Frank F. Wallace 


Chief Quartermaster Clerk James Lippert 
Chief Quartermaster Clerk Joseph ©. Brochek 


Chief Quartermaster ( 


TO SECOND LIEUTE 
RESERVE, From 


Chief Pay Clerk Har 


Marine Gunner Laurence 


Pay Clerk Theodore 


Marine Gunner Frank M 
Quartermaster Clerk John A 
Marine Gunner Marcus J. 
Quartermaster Clerk Albert N 


‘erk Fletcher B. Crugar 


NANT, MARINE CORPS 


7 July, 1942: 


ry G. Vaughn 

). Treadwell, Jr 
Edwards 

Richard 
Hanschmann 
Maher 

Bailey 


Quartermaster Clerk Ingold H. Schermerhorn 
Marine Gunner Frederick Bove 
Marine Gunner Raymond L. Luckel 


Quartermaster Clerk 
Quartermaster Clerk : 


September, 1942 


Carl H 
Arthur J 


Wishart 
Davidson 





STUBBORN HAIR “SURRENDERS 
— WITHOUT A FIGHT!” 


How can you keep your hair smart-looking 
. .. When it's getting wind-lashed and sun- 
beaten all day ? Just use a little ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic on your comb each morning! 







How To piscouRAcE DRY SCALP 


ULE Number One: Don’t “douse.” You 

see, dousing with water or anything else 
-teals away hair’s natural good looks .. . 
all too often gives Dry Scalp its chance. 
Well-groomed, natural-looking hair is 
achieved—safely—when you use a few 
lrops of Hair Tonic every 
morning. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic has no in- 
gredients that can dry the scalp. On the 
contrary, it actually supplements the na- 


‘Vaseline’ 


tural scalp oils. Before shampoos, too, use 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Massage it gener- 
ously on your scalp... a swell way to stir 
up circulation and loosen dandruff. 


Vaseline HAIR 


S. PAT. OFF 





A few drops 
supplement the 
natural scalp 
oils, keep hair 
good-looking. 


AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 
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CLEAN-UP- "HOPE 








TELLING YOU TO PLAY 
BALL WITH PEPSODENT 


0 
AND YOUR TEETH 
WILL NEVER GO INTO 





A BITING SLUMP 


use 
PEPSODENT 
Tooth Paste or Powder 





eer wire iim 
GETS you TO 
*FIRST BASE 
WITH THE 
GIRL FRIEND’ 


Quartermaster Clerk James G. Neff 
Marine Gunner Frederick E. Sparling 
Marine Gunner Stanley W. Robinson 
Marine Gunner Howard A. Koegler 
Marine Gunner Alwyn E. Lane 

Marine Gunner Joseph F. Labonte 
Marine Gunner Loris N. Mouser 
Quartermaster Clerk Richard H. Stone 
Marine Gunner Leo J. Wilson 

Marine Gunner Clinton E. Bump 
Marine Gunner James E. Hunt 

Marine Gunner Don E. Linn 

Marine Gunner William J. Young 
Marine Gunner Kenneth J. Fagan 
Marine Gunner Willis H. Chamberlin, Jr. 
Quartermaster Clerk Gordon R. Dalglish 
Marine Gunner Joseph I. Hockman 
Marine Gunner Charlies G. Laverty 
Marine Gunner John I. Scheffel 

Marine Gunner Donald A. Lloyd 


2. Subject to the conditions stated in reference 
(b), the below named noncommissioned officers 
were appointed by the President on 7 July, 1942, 
to the warrant grades indicated for temporary 
service with rank from that date. 


TO MARINE GUNNER, MARINE CORPS, 
From 7 July, 1942: 
SgtMaj. Loyd B. Rice 
SgtMaj. Oliver M. Schneider 
SetMaj. Samuel C. Dean 
MTSet. Norman G. Henderson 
SetMaj. Bennie C. Atkinson 
MTSet. George C. Morgan 
MTSgt. Cyril A. Gould 
MTSet. Patrick H. Tobin 
SetMaj. Frank P. Novick 
MTSget. Rudolph L. Angus 
SgetMaj. Charlies G. Kiehm 
MTSet. George Noell, Jr 
SetMaj. William Paul 
SetMaj. Arthur E. Abbott 
SgtMaj. Louis N. Bertol 
SgtMaj. Joseph K. Roberts 
SgtMaj. Claude Wright 
MGSet. Henry M. Bailey 
SgtMaj. Edward E. Steele 
MGySet. Charles B. Hughes 
MGySet. Thomas J. Jones 
SgtMa}j. Wilbourn O. Christian 
SetMaj. Max M. Goldberg 
MTSget. Raymond G. Jones 

















MTSet. August Olaguez 
SgtMaj. Samuel H. Wood 
SgtMa)j. Ira M. Ward 
SgtMa). Paul Kerns 
SetMaj. Joseph A. Bernica 
S¢tMaj. Louis Tunick 
MTSet. William Nelson 
SgtMaj. Irving Fine 
SgtMaj. John C. Wright 
MGySgt. Joseph W. Logue 
MGySgt. Harry Gayer 
MTSet. David L. Forde 
MGySgt. Robert Stutz 
MTSgt. Anthony J. Sears 
MTSet. Thomas W. Reynolds 
MGySet. Thomas H. Dexter 
MTSgt. Charles Nissen 
MTSgt. Leon Freda 
MTSgt. John Gerey 
MTSet. James J. Bradley 
SetMaj. Edward A. Mullen, Sr. 
MTSgt. Julius Papas 
SgetMaj. George L. Robinson 
MTSet. Paul J. Heckman 
MTSgt. Lee E. Dimter 
MGySgt. George W. Pearce 
MGySgt. Joseph J. Karynaske 
MGySgt. Lewis V. Hensley 
MGySet. John F. Smith 
SetMaj. James T. Aylward 
MTSgt. Joseph F. Schucraft 
gt. Curtis R. Goehring 
John M. Sleght 
MTSet. Lewis M. Schaller 
MTSgt. Daniel J. Nugent, Jr. 
MTSet. Maynard E. Julson 
MTSgt. Tom J. Griffis 
MTSgt. Ubal L. Rowden 
MTSget. Clyde H. Warren 
MTSgt. Stephen J. Toranich 
MTSet. Dean Chapin Barnum 
MTSgt. Norman ©. Rollins 
MTSgt. Vincent J. Odeski 
MTSget. Kyle K. Kring 
MTSgt. George W. Caso 
SgtMaj. Amos W. Taylor 
SgtMaj. Mathew E. Schubert 
SgtMaj. Albert S. Borek 
MTSget. Jens Pedersen 
MTSgt. Alva M. Andrews 
MTSgt. Albert Straba 
MTSgt. Russell Dudley Clubb 
SetMaj. John E. Ward 
SgtMaj. Winfree Chaney 





“Ten kilometers northeast, two kilometers due east—and she lives just about here.” 


THE LEATHERNECK 
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AFTER THE 
HOT WORK 


—work on a KOOL 


> The dash of mild menthol 
in ’em makes your mouth feel 
cool, fresh, wide-awake! Yet 
none of the full, rich flavor of the 
tobacco is lost. Maybe you’ve 
noticed how many men in the 
Service are smoking K@LS. Get 
a pack today. You’re sure to like 
"em. 

And save that valuable cou- 
pon on the back of the pack. 
Coupons are good in the United 
States for dozens of luxury pre- 
miums. Write for the latest 
premium catalog. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp., P.O. 
Box 599, Louisville, Ky. 













SAVE B & W COUPONS FOR HANDSOME NEW PREMIUMS 








RAZOR BLADES. A year’s 


razors. uble or single edge. brush, comb and file. and black striped effect. 


September, 1942 








NEW PARKER DUOFOLD 
supply of new-type Pal blades case. Shaving gear (Gillette PEN & PENCIL SET. Me- 
for quick, cool, smooth shaves. razor), tooth brush and paste, dium size for men and women 
Hollow gpoune. Fit all regular mirror, genuine bristle hair Visible ink supply. Smart pear! 


; 
. 
| 





MILD MENTHOL i 


CORK TIPPED 


“AEG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 











as 
SERVICE POCKET KNIFE 
.. . 244” quality steel blade. 
Can or bottle opener. Leather 
punch, Screw-driver. Has un- 
breakable stag finish handle. 





FREE... NEW CATALOG. 
Illustrations in full color and 
descriptions of all the many 
useful and practical premiums. 
Write for your copy today. 
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— Ship-Shape as 


a GRIFFIN shine 





Yes, that snappy, well-groomed 
Leatherneck look starts from the 
ground up—with a good GRIFFIN shine. 

For over 50 years, GRIFFIN has been 
the shoe polish of the Services. And 
today, at post exchanges and ship's 
stores, GRIFFIN ABC outsells all other 
brands of shoe polish combined! It 
gives you a bright, long-lasting shine 
and helps preserve the leather. 

The can with the easy opener cvu-i- 
only 10¢. All popular colors. 





GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine 
Since 1890 








SgtMa 
SgtMaj 
SetMa) 


MGySet 


MGySgt 


MTSet 
SgtMa 
MTSet 
SgtM 
SgtMa 
SetMa 
Set Mai 
S¢tMaj 
SgtMaj 
SetMa 
MGySat 
MGySgzt 
Set Maj 
SgtMa 
SetMa 
MGvySet 
Set Maj 
SetMai 
Set Maj 
MGySet 
MGySet 
MGySet 
MGySet 
MGvwSet 
MTSet 
MTSet 
MTSet 
MTSet 
MTSgt 
MTSget 
MTSet 
MTSet 
MTSgt 





Joseph A. Inferrera 
Louis Rubenstein 
Lawrence E. O'Neal 
Harry E. Rudder 
George E. Jefferies 
Sol Bergman 
Joseph W. Peden 
Zebulon P. Brundage 
Leonard K. Atkins 
Merl S. Smith 
Charles L. Arndt 


Theodore H. Sundhausen 


Leon J. Gaynor 
Joseph A. Burel 
William W. Sparks 
Harles L. Wilkinson 
Earl P. Wisemar 
Osear A. Powell 
Harland W. Bond 
Roland F. Root 
John E. Aycoth 


Clifton C. Willoughby 


Lucien N. Hudson 


Patrick H. Mucciaccio 
Stanley W. Mortensen 


George A. Crapser 


Harry D. Hutcheroft 


Carl Haynes 
Hascal T.. Ewton 


John D. Mooney 
Charles W. Emery 
Stewart L. Baughmar 
William Bruner 
William R. Faller 
Alfio B. Ferazzi 
Joseph Montwill 
Albert J. Gunther 
David Mayo 


Herman, Super-Marine of 1955 








SetMaj. James S. Lakue 
MGSget. Paul R. Michael 
MTSgt. George ©. Ashley 
MTSgt. Joseph A. Petrosky. Jr 
MTSgt. James F. Elliott 
MTSet. Carl J. Evans 
MGySegt. Robert L. Birt 
MGySet. Kenneth I. Schwet 
MTSgt. Virgil R. Martin 
SetMaj. Otis M. Davis 
MTSet. Cornelius Overstreet 
SetMaj. Abe L. Skinne 
SgtMa)j. Otto J. Dyhr 
SetMaj. Ben W. White 
MTSet. Paul J. Rupakus 
SetMaj. John Crecion 
MGySgt. Samuel J. Bonner 
MTSgt. Clayton W. Smith 
MTSgt. Stanley C. Lenn 
MTSgt. Robertson H. Galvin 
MTSet. William W. Greene 
MTSgt. Charles W. Hewitt 
MTSgt. Conrad J. Morgan 
MGySgt. Frank C. Bottemer 
MGySgt. Albert W. Faby 
MGySget. Earl C. Tipton 
MGySet. Henry H. Faulkner 
MGySgt. Victor F. Brown 
SetMaj. Edward E. Harris 
SgtMaj. Joshua Kelley 
SgtMaj. Joseph L. Bonvill 
SgtMaj. Andrew Bertko, J* 
IstSget. George Cataldo 
GySet. Leo M. Jennings 
IstSgt. Adam Gruntowicz 
IstSget. William H. Sherman 
TSgt. Allan C. Anderson 
IstSget. Julian M. Ashley 
GySet. Rufus W. McKinley 
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“Hello, U. S. Marines, I want the latest dope on the South Pacific for tomorrow's 
geography lesson.” 
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Thomas R. Rows 


GySgt. Charles E. James 


“gE yk oe Modern Barrack-Room Ballads 


Joe B. Mink 














ist Henry G. Gallimore a4 
1 Ernest E. Roy 

ists John H. Slusser 

ists Laurie P. Mallard 

Sgt. Norman Frecka 

TSgt. Michael Davidovi 

Set. Charles A. MacCrone 

rSgt Merle B. Johnson 

TSgt. Gerald E. Brashier 

TSet. Eugene Seda 








TSet. Alvie D. Godwin 

istSgt. Joseph E Head 
istSet. Francis W. O'Sullivar 
Ralph H. Gilb 

Cc” “L” Haney 

Set. Richard E. Gilmore 
TSgt. Lowell M. Witt 

Set. Philip R. Hembree 
istSg¢t. Lawrence F. Robbins 

istSgt. Anthony Morello 

TSet. William C. Jones 
TSet. James C. Harr 
TSgt. Henry B. Hamilton 
TSet. Thomas Inman 
TSgt. John A. Redling | 
TSget. Henry H. Anglin | 
TSet. Thomas L. Edmundsen 

TSgt. Milton O. Hogue 

TSet. Eugene J. Bracci 

TSct. Daniel H. Musselmar 

TSet. Zachariah J. Brown 

TSet. Pierce S. Knapp 

TSet. Frederick F. Garcelor 

GySet. Calvin ¢ W atters 

GySgt. Prentice W. Jones 


















7 GySget. Bruce Wallace 
TSgt Edgar Jodoin 
Sgt. Leander E. Dorey 
TSet. Wallace L. Baljo 

- TSet. William A. Coleman 


TSet. William K. Akerly , 
TSet. Frederick J. Knack ee - 

TSet. Gorden B. Swango M t | 
GySgt. Howard L. Franklin en | ike Oo ) 
TSget. Fremont H. Peper 
TSet. Aaron M. Rottenberg 


TSet. Robert D. Brown ™ " e 99 : 
TSgt. Stephen Toth 1 , 

Lauchlin M. Gillis wn are err easure eee ; 
GySgt. Junior B. Broadus 
GySet. Abraham Zucker 
GySgt. Curtis F. Tinar 





aiee 3. Queer Whoever heard a Soldier say— 
a Oe i teers “Here, try my shaving cream!” 
a Yet often in their leisure time 
a ee ft ig aw You’ll find that men will seem | 
a ae ‘lo take a pride in offering you 
ee eee Their pipe tobacco blend, . 
—. AWilliam, G —— And if it happens to be Edgeworth —well 
nan: Sualer T. dese You’ve really found a friend. 


istSgt. Roscoe W. Taylor 


istSgt. Roy W. Moran ‘ ‘ : 
StSgt. Albert J. Zlamal Men like to share their pleasure : 
GySgt. Henry P. Todd . ~ 5 ' 
IstSgt. Thomas R. Braur Irom the famous tin of blue ; 
GySgt. Aubrey T. Hicks oye : . a 4 i 
TSgt. Earl Izard hat’s how Edgeworth got its start 

istSgt. Dudley J. Hager And that? 5 : ’ ' 
TSgt. Jay T. Cloud j ‘ ' > reac — : 
i Se ©. Soe And that’s the way it grew ; 
TSgt. Walter J. Connors > “fe ¢ " — 

GySgt. Ernest B Desh k A pipeful here, a sample there 

TSgt. John F. Stein j ror » AIC 

Test. coke F. Stele A word of honest praise, 

TSgt. William D. Smith = , » L; 4 rartscsnt 

Tent, Judcon' J Swallow Yes, that s the kind of advertising 

PSgt. Marcel J. Duchamy We’ve found really pays! 


GySgt. Robert B. Reynolds 

GySgt. Hugh L. Wehrly 

TSgt. Albert L. Eastmar 

TSgt. James B. Darnell | 











TSgt. Duane F. Shuffler | : . 

TSgt. Walter H. Beicke Most pipe-lovers regard Edgeworth asa spe- 
> lo _ 7 : 
PiSgt John F. Powroznit cial brand of contentment — rather than just 
PiSgt. Harry Rossman ° ae 2 
PiSgt. Charies Condo i brand of tobacco. They respect the judg- 





PiSet. Odell J. Payseur 


PiSet. Edwin T. Caritor ment of other smokers who offer or accept a 










PISgt. Walter R. Camero: pipeful from the famous blue tin. It is this 

PiSgt. Jesse L. Griffir ae ' Pe ; a f EXTRA 

Piset Ellis R. McNab! quiet comradeship and mutual trust which { GHC ' 
"1Set Peter Mangogna . l . . . ther c . > " RADE 
Stet. Joseph H. Paee irks the m as members of that contented u _ : 
Piset James R. Montgomery group of pipe lovers who enjoy America’s : 
1Sgt. Raymond W. Cook 7 > 
PiSgt. Herbert L. Gault. Finest Pipe ‘Tobacco. Discover Edgeworth 
PiSgt. Maurice V. Reynolds vourself, : 


StSgt. Earl D. Martin 
PiSgt. Walter L. Tate 





PiSgt. Robert B. Carnes : 

StSet. Clarence H. Raper 

StSet. Uscar A. Bosm 
a Larus & Bro. Compar R ? \ 


Neé pte mber, 19 f 2 





Whe Said 


“Don’t Shoot Until 
You See the Whites 
of Their Eyes!” 


patriotic slogans have inspired 
America's fighting men down 
through the years of our glo- 
rious history. Colonel William 
Prescott, to make every shot 
count, held his Colonials in 
check with this command at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, 


— 


June 17, 1775 





Another popular 
slogan with fighting 
men today is: 


"KING EDWARD, please!” 


Mellow-mild, generous- 
sized King Edward Cigars 
are service favorites every- 
where. For there's a full 
forty minutes of real smok- 
ing pleasure packed in each £<@ 
of ‘em. And they're priced 
at two for five cents! 








Next time, for a smooth, 
fragrant smoke, just say 
‘King Edward, please!"’ 


RRR 
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'O QUARTERMASTER 


SgtMaj 
QMSzgt. 
QMSzt. 
QMSgt 
SgtMaj 
QMSgt 
Sgt.Maj 
SgtMa) 
SgtMa) 
SgtMaj 
QMSegt 
SgtMaj 
Se«t Maj 
QMSet 
SgtMaj 
QMSgt 
QMSazt. 
QMSgt 
QMSgt 
QMSzgt. 
QMSgt. 
SetMaj 
QMSazt. 
QMSgt 
QMSgt 
QMSgt 
Sgt Maj 
SgtMaj 
QMSgt. 
QMSzgt. 
SetMaj 
MTSet. 
SgtMaj. 
QMSgt 
SgtMaj. 
QMSzgt 
MTSsgt. 
MTSgt. 
SgtMaj. 
QMSagt. 
QMSagt. 
QMSgt. 
MTSagt. 
QMSzt. 
QMSazt. 
QMSagt. 
QMSzgt. 
QMSagt. 
QMSzgt. 
QMSgt. 
QMSB8gt. 
QMSgt. 
NTSat. 
QMSagt. 
QMSsgt. 
QMSzgt. 
QMSgt 
QMSgt 
QMSzgt 
QMSat. 
QMSzt. 
QMS8agt. 
QMS3t. 
QMSzt 


Wayne Traywick 








“Corporal, how long has this man been on duty?” 





TeacnKs to Pe. Del Rey, Alemeda, Calif. 
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QMSsgt Harry W. Rominger 
QMSgt. Alfred N Milbert 
QMSgt. Sumner T. Mitchell 
QMSgt. Jesse R. Himes 
QMSgt Martin J. Itzin 
QMSgt. Walter P. Landis 
QMSgt Felix A. Polskiewicz 
QMSgt Robert D. Leach 
QMSgt. Robert L. Daffin, Jr. 
QMSsgt William H. Franks 
QMSgt. Hazen P. Bishop 
QMSgt. Harry M. Oliver 
QMSgt. Webb V. Turner 
QMSgt. Andrew Mulina 
QMSgt. Virgle L. Scatena 
QMSgt. Jerry Troy 

QMSgt. John H. Tomlinson 
SupSet Matthew H. Miller 


SupSgt. Joseph E. Connors 


William C. Anderson 


Supse«t 
SupSgt Ralph E Bailey 
SupSgt. Claude K. Johnson 
SupSgt. William R. Wood 
SupSet. Ray A. Benedict 
SupSgt. Robert W. Amacker 
SupSet Phillip W. Schaefer 
SupSet. Bruce L. Bythway 
SupSgt. Floyd E. Hyatt 
SupSgt. Herbert A. Holthus 
SupSgt. Leland A. Cochran, Jr. 
TSet. William A. Davis 
TSgt. Paul G. Abernethy } 
SupSgt. Robert J. Thrower 
TO QUARTERMASTER CLERK, MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE, From 7 July, 1942 
QMSgt Louis Schlesinger | 
MTSet. Roy M. Tomlinson 
QMSgt. Frederick W. Smith 
QMSgt. Harold E. Suess 
SupSet. Glen L. Flaten 
TSet. Karl H. Kraak 
TO PAY CLERK, MARINE CORPS 
From 7 July, 1942 
PMSet. Edward A. Richardson 
PMSgt. Hubert N. Ward 
PMSgt. Joseph P. Herron 
PMSet. Levi “J"’ Shambaugh 
PMSgt. Vinvent J. Buettner 
PMSgt. Roy C. Allen 
PMSgt. Charles C. Meyer 
PMSgt. Gerard F. J. Fraioli 
PMSet. Maurice “C” Beal 
PMSgt. Charles D. Brown 
PMSget. Martin Evinger 
PMSgt. Edgar A. McKean 
PMSgt. Cariton L. Post, Jr. 
PMSgt. John C. Hudock 
PMSgt. Billy F. Buschman 
PMSgt. Elbert L. O’Banion 


TSet. Ruthledge S. Sasser 


TSget. Grady F. Smith 

TSgt. Edward J. Rowe 
TSget. Herbert L. Farmer 
TSet. Dawson Harris 

TSgt. James F. Colley, Jr. 
Set. Paul W. Stone 

TSgt. Sidney E. Drake 

Set. Harold B. Eggers 
rSet. Robert A. Leadon 
StSet. Andrew N. Cook, Jr. 
3. The below named noncommissioned officers 


were selected for temporary appointment to the 
warrant grades indicated, but their appointments 

await notice of physical qualification under 
the requirements of ALNAV 55. If in these cases 
the prescribed tests were not taken subsequent to 
the datte of ALNAV 55 and a report submitted 
to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, they 
should be taken and report submitted without de 
ay 


MGySgt. Roy M. Fowel 

MTSet. Vincent E. Murphy 
SgtMaj. John Kirby 

MGySgt. Dennie Floyd 

IstSgt. Carl Obluck 

TSgt. Edgar M. Murray 

TSgt. Clarence A. R. Fredrickson 


GySgt. Lynthol Bevens 

StSet. Ned M. Emmons 
SgtMaj. Leland H. Alexander 
QMSgt. Orval B. Lasater 
QMSgt. Fitzhugh L. Childress 
QMSet. George R. Kuykendall 
SetMaj. John G. Stuttz 

MTSgt. Frank R. Fittante 
PMSgt. Magnus R. Dahlsten 


REPORT OF BOARD APPOINTED FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF PREPARING A ROSTER FOR 
PROMOTION TO THE RANK OF FIRST 
SERGEANT 


Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 

D. C.. 30 July, 1942 
The proceedings and recommendations of the 
geant Promotion Board, dated 29 July, 


First Se 
l 


942, which Board convened to recommend can- 
didates for appointment to the rank of First 
Sergeant, plus the selection of a number of ser- 


geants for promotion to the rank of Platoon Ser- 


geant, by virtue of the completion of the First 
Sergeants’ course recently held at the Marine Bar 
racks, Quantico, Virginia, and the Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, California, are approved 


September, 1942 








YOU KNOW ME! 













A CITATION FROM SERVICE MEN FOR 


Comet in Clon 


TO THEIR OLD FRIEND 


Jockey Underwear 













TRADE MARKS REG 
Pat orr 


The volume of Jockey Under- 
wear purchased by men in uni- 
form is a citation to underwear 
comfort. The password hasn’t 
changed—it’s JOCKEY. 


 . AX) 

a ‘> J" 
ee 
MILD SUPPORT 


\ favorite under civvies and even more 


4 


‘important to Service Men is Jockey’s 
patented no-gap, Y-front construction 
that assures mild masculine support. 


Kio & i 
‘in 

ja YS 
“1 Xs 

| o ~~) 
INARI 


COOL 


Jockey keeps men cool when the going’s 
hot. Its porous knit fabric evaporates 
perspiration, dries quickly, and gives 
the skin a chance to breathe. 


‘\ 


és: ~~ > —s 
NO BIND 


Jockey, the 
squirming, provides freedom from 
crawl, bind, or chafe. (Khaki shorts in 
the tropics look smarter with Jockey.) 


underwear that ended 


Skree. + al Vex Wear ot Dept. Storee-* ot have Vockey sen from howe * 


— \ 
Te " 


| | et ee 


owe 


‘Crs Lis. 


WASHES EASILY 
Dries Before Reveille 


Jockey’s knit fabric needs no ironing, 
and returns to body contours. Look for 
“Jockey” 


Vockey ad Sé 


Guy 


and “Coopers” on the label. 
contoured shirts to match. 


i 


Midway Over-Knee Long 


Two-piece— varied leg lengths 


* 


KENOSHA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; in British isies by Lyle & Scott, ideal House, London: 
in New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, S 1 


WISCONSIN 






Short 











Here is the first class to graduate from the Marine Corps’ new Military Police school at the San Diego base. Pictured above are 


(front row, left to right), Pfc. Wilson J. Miller; Pfc. Clarence B. Belter; 
U.S.N. First Sergeant Louis Guidette (instructor) ; 


Corporal William L. Clark; CCM. Janes H. Garnerm, 
Major John A. Gray, commanding; CRM. Thomas L. D. Terrebonne, U.S.N.; 


Corporal Leo R. Farley; EM 1/c Sidney J. Rodrigue, U.S.N.; Sergenat Joe E. Morris; (second row, left to right), Sergeant Leon- 
ard L. Wasson; AOM 2/c Kenneth R. Brewer, U.S.N.; Corporal Theodore E. Gits; Ptr. 1/c James J. Ward, U.S.N.; Corporal 
Wilbur E. Hight; Coxswain Lawrence P. Cox, U.S.N.; Corporal Theodore P. Croasdell; AMM 3/c Alvin H. Holt, U.S.N.; Cor- 


poral Stephen L. Brooks; Corporal Jack A. James; 


(back row, left to right), Corporal Thomas Burk, Jr.; AM 2/c James H. 


Longest, U.S.N.; Pfc. Edward C. Griffin; AM 1/c Donald F. Dickerson, U.S.N.; Corporal Carl Jensen; Ptr. Raymond A. Phil- 
lips, U.S.N.; Corporal Hugh B. Church; M.M. 1/c Edward J. Ford, U.S.N.; Corporal George Rasmussen; W. T. 1/c Lance E. 
Smith, U.S.N. 
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COLGATE 
CLOSE -UPS 


ip vey Set State! 


NOTHIN’ BUT THE CREAM OF 
SOCIETY FOR ME SINCE | USE 
NOTHIN’ BUT COLGATE RAPIO SHAVE 
ary I'M A SUPER- SMOOTHY WITH 
A SUPER KISSABLE FACE NOW / 






































a / 
Shaving Be 
I'VE GIVEN MY OWN PERSONA 


DERFUL re COLGATE 
MEN eee REAM, FOR EASE 


AND EXCELLENCE IN SHAVING — 
WHOLE MONTHS OF SWELL CLOSE, CLEAN ANO ened 
SHAVES IN EVERY GIANT TUBE / BOY THAT STUFF (S THE STUFF: 


GET COLGATE RAPID SHAVE CREAM AT YOUR P. X. OR SHIP'S SERVICE STORE — lay / 


“FACE PAY.” ACTUALLY 
THERES UP TO6 








Selected list of graduates of First Sergeants 
Schools, MCB, San Diego, California, and MB 
Quantico, Virginia, for First Sergeant after first 
being promoted to Platoon Sergeant 

Names marked by an asterisk (*) were selected 
by the First Sergeant Board only for promotion 
to the rank of Platoon Sergeant and not for fur 
ther promotion to the rank of First Sergear 
Instead they will be presented to the next First 
Sergeant Board convened 

1. Barlow, Hubert B Set 

2. Smith, Earnest, Set 

Poirier, Edward ( Sgt 

4. Beach, Eugene P., Sgt 

5. Berger, Murray M., Sgt 

6. Robertson, Oswald S., Sgt 

7. Woerner, William H., Jr Set 

8. Waters, Leon S., Set 

). Black, Dudley L., Set 
0. Hoffman, Oris O., Sgt 
1. Smith, John C., Set. (Avia 
2. Liberatore, Hadrian J., Sgt 
3. Weller, Marion F., Set 
4. Cole, Clyde T., Sgt 

Phifer, Edward D., Sgt 
}. Tobey, David S., Sgt 
Durham, Curtis, Sgt 
18. Geiger, Charles C Set 
19. Deany, Vincent R., Set 
20. Babin, Albert J., Sgt 
21. Bansky, Joseph 'A., Set 
22. McDaniel, Zeb S., Sgt 
23. Schmidt, Curtis M., Set 
24. Hart, Harris I., Jr., Sgt 
25. Chalkley, James O., Sgt 
26. Chipps, John R. M., Sgt 
27. Lepionka, Francis J., Sgt 
28. Tachovsky, Francis J., Sgt 
9. Martin, McLoyd, Set 
30. Maier, Joseph A., Set 
31. Di Gennaro, Adam, Sgt 
32. Balko, Michael J., Sgt 
33. Pole, Russell E., Set 
34. Lewis, Winslow E., Sgt 
35. Chaney, Hampton V., Set 
36. Butler, John K., Set 
17. Gale, John M.. Set 
‘8. Le Grand, Bud “H", Set 
39. Checklou, Henry A., Set 
40. Drake, George S., Sgt. (Avia 
41. *Chittum, Hershel M., Sgt., 

42. Stamper, Clarence P., Sgt 
43. Stamper, Leonard C., Sgt 
44. Wales, Emery © Sgt 
45. Lindberg, Harry 'M., Set 
46. Hebert, George W., Set 
47. Trimble, Frank S Set 
48. Anderson, Ralph A., Sgt 
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50 Elder, William R 


58 Oakes, John T 
59. Grant, Perey A., 
Machian Willian 
61. Bono, Anthony 5 
FIRST SERGEANT E 


Kenneth 








J 
Sgt. 


Jr., Sgt 


Set 


D., Sgt 


bk 
LIGIBLE LIST 


1. Gurman, James R., P1.Sgt 


Smith, Bruce L., 
Ritter, Harry W 
4. Johnson, Kenneth 
5. Cleghorne Harold 
Henry, Eldon F 


9 


Pl.Sgt 
P1.Sgt 
P1L.Sgt 


Robertson, Paul L., Pl.Sgt 


t 
3 Smith, Frank J., 
9. Welch, John H 

Penny, Walter A 
Crozier, John T., 


3. Setlock, William 
4. Jaudon, Harvey 
} 


Southerr Eugene 
9. Hulburd, William 
Robinson, Johnst 
1. Vailie, Harry D 
Elliott, George ‘ 
Jessup, Blanton 


Proske, Max R., 
Strange, John “C 
7. Redden, Richard 
8. Weldon, John W 
) 
) 


Bevans, Ray S., I 


1. Burnham, Glen § 
Gilbreth, Paul B., 
Pittman, John L 


CO G2 G2 BD HS HD HO HD HD HO HS HD OD Re me ee ee ee ee et ee ee 


) 
3 
4. Starnater, Burnell E 
4 


istSgt. (OW). 

T.Sgt. (MCS). 
P1.Sgt 

St.Set. (A&l). 


Smith, Lambe:t J., Pl.Sgt 


Wilson, Eugene W., P1.Sgt. 
6. Tennyson, Everett L., PI.Sgt. 
7. Tidwell, Albert, PI.Sgt 


i Sgt 
( 1. Sgt. 
yn J., Pi.Segt 
Jr., ist 
P1.Sgt 


A., Pl.Sgt. 


P1.Sgt. 
Pl. Sgt. 
ll. Sgt. 


A., PL.Sgt. 


1 Set 


Dean, Paul R., Ist Sgt. (OW) 


ist Sgt. (OW) 
St. Sgt. (C) 
PLSegt 


34. Channell, Elden E P1.Sgt 


35. Gann, Hilton A 
36. Misiak, Stanley J 
37. Smith, Percy 


PLSgt 
P1L.Sgt 
P1LSet. 


33 Diaz. Armando, Ist Sgt. (OW) 


39. Jones, Edward A 
40. Jones, Coleman C 


Pi.Set 
Pi.Sgt 


41. Sonnenberg, Leo R., St. Sgt. (Avia) 


42. McGlocklin, Cliffor 
4 Buhman, Richard 
44. Wilson, Arthur F 


d H., PLSgt 
M., PlSet 


45. MeCart, Willard K P1.Sgt. 


46. Myers, Eugene V., PI.Sgt 

47. Saute Arthur E., Pl.Set 

48. Murphy, John M., PLSgt 

49. Willet William E P1.Set. 

50. Keenan, Lawrence W P1.Sgt 
51. Brewer, Charles D., P!.Sgt. 
52. Stone, Robert R., Pl.Sgt 

53. Sartor, Louis J P1L.Set 

54. Starke, Robert H., Pi.Sgt 


Fesselmeyer, Melvin H., P1.Sgt. 


56. Moore, Leslie V., P!.Set. 

57. Stutesman, Alvie R., PI.Sgt. 
8. Gililland, Griffith, Pl.Sgt 

59. Karr, Earl H., Pl.Set 

60. Lada, Joseph A., Pl.Sgt 

61. Follendorf, Robert E., PI.Sgt. 
62. Thomason, Floyd M., St.Sgt. (C) 
63. Billings, Glenn M., PI.Set 

64. Ezell, Woodrow W., P1Sgt 

65. Compton, Albert L., PI.Sgt. 

66. Murray, James A., PIl.Sgt 

67. Ivey, Aaron C., Pl.Sgt 

68. Urbanec, Anthony J., P1.Sgt. 
69. Barber, Stewart C P1.Set. 


2. Lund, Otto N., P 


Pd Ad dd md md md dns 


4. Aubrey, Julian E.., 

». Dierickx, Phil A., 

6. Stark, Jerome J., 

7. Edwa’ds, Marion 

8. MeCullough, Aubrey L 
». Greenstone, John 
80. Webb, Clinton E 
81 


82. Evans, Edward J 
83. Gilliam, Francis I 
84. Waclawski, Zigmu 
85. Pauley. Kellum D 
86. Gary, Roger C., S 
87 Jacoby, James D., 


Warren, Dewitt C % P1.Sgt. 
1. Warren, Robert M., St.Sgt. (C) 


1.Sgt 


Allen, Jack A., Pl.Set 


St.Set. (C) 
St.Sgt. (C) 
P1.Set 
W., PLSet 
St.Sgt. (C) 
R., Pl.Sgt. 
Jr., St.Sgt. (Avia) 


Ellis, Harry F., St.Sgt. (C) 


St.Sgt. (C) 
»., Pl.Set 
nd, Pl.Set 
St.Sgt. (C) 
t. Set. (Avia) 


88. Graham, Lawrence L., P1!.Sgt. 


89 Steiner. Clifford I 
90. Barlow, Hubert B 
ii. Smith. Earnest, S 
92. Poorrie 
13. Beach, Eugene P 


»., Pl.Sgt 


gt 


Edward C., Sgt 


Set 


94. Berger, Murray M., Set 
95. Robertson, Oswald S., Sgt 


96. Woerner, William 
97. Waters, Leon S 
98. Black. Dudley L., 
99. Hoffman, Oris O 
100. Smith. John C 


H., Jr., Sgt. 
Set 

Set 

Sgt 

Sgt. (Avia) 


101. Liberatore. Hadrian J., Set 


September, 1942 


Sgt. (OW). 


























PAT FITZGERALD hasn’t 
been a Powers model long — but 
she’s going places fast ! With her 
blond hair and hazel eyes and 
her magnetic personality, it’s no 
wonder Pat is mighty popular 
with men in the service! P.S.— 
Don’t say we told you, but Pat 
admits “‘well-shined shoes make 
any uniform look more snappy 
to me!” 


Next time you go places, try this 


quick, long-lasting Shinola shine! 


DiscoveR THE DIFFERENCE 
Shinola’s costly waxes make! 
Take Shinola Army Brown Wax 
Liquid Polish, for instance... 
see how quickly it shines, with 
hardly any polishing — how long 
it stays bright! Same with 
Shinola Wax Paste Polish—it 
buffs to a high shine in seconds! 
Try a Shinola shine—paste or 
liquid — today! 






BETTER LOOK 
YOUR BEST! 
SHINE UP WITH 
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For Sale at All Post Exchanges, Commissaries, Canteens, or Ships’ Service Stores 
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102. Weller, Marion F., Sgt Earl B. Hardy, USMC, member, and Second Lieu Voelker, Calvin J., Sgt to 2nd MAW (Ad 
103. Cole, Clyde T., Sgt tenant George E. Allison, USMC, as member and Command) 

104. Phifer, Edward D., Sgt recorder, met for the purpose of preparing a roster Ott, Werner R., Corp.—to MCAS, Cherry Point, 
105. Tobey, David 8., Sgt for promotion to the grade of First Sergeant and N.C 

106. Durham, Curtis, Sgt to select certain men for promotion to the grade Poline, Alexander E., Corp.—to MB, Quantico 
107. Geiger, Charles ( Set of Platoon Sergeant. FTS 

108. Deany, Vincent R., Sgt 2. The members of the Board having consid Couture, Clarence M., Sgt.—to MB, NTS, Grea 
109. Babiz Albert J., Set ered the cases of the candidates recommended, as Lakes. 

110. Bansky, Joseph A., Sgt listed in the attached enclosure, the Board recom Deming, Forrest P., Sgt MB, Parris Island 
111. MeDaniel, Zed S., Set mends that the names of the following candidates Mattison, James F., Stf.Sgt.—to MAD, Av. Ra 
112. Schmidt, Curtis M., Set be placed on eligible lists in the order named dar Sch, NAS, Corpus Christi, Tex 

11 Hart, Harris I., Jr., Sgt Chambers, Charles A., Pl.Sgt—to NYNYX Vita Stuart, Kenneth J., Jr., Sgt to Corpus Christi 
114. Chalkley, James O., Set rama Corp Tex 

11 Chipps, John R. M., Sgt Fabay, Albert W., MGSTT—to NYNYX Vita- Chambers, Thomas B., Corp.—MB, Quantico 
116. Le ka, Francis J., Sgt ran Corp McCormick, Lawrence Sgt to MCB, NOB 
11 Tach Francis J., Sgt Hamlin, Arlie, Corp to MB, NOP, S. Charles San Diego, Cal 

118. Mart McLoyd, Set t Vv. Va Feccia, William P Ist Set to MAD, NTs 
119. Maier, Joseph A., Sgt Boatwright, Andrew G., Corp.—to 3rd Marines College Sta., Texas 

2 Di Gennar Adam, Sgt Murphy, Harry, Corp.—to 3rd Marines Droke, Edwin P., Corp.—to DofS, MB, NYg@ 
121. Balk M sel J., Set Purdue, Clyde L., Corp to 3rd Marines Pearl Harbor 

122. Pole, Russell E Set Miller, Lawrence V Corp.—to 3rd Marines Gyllenberg Malcolm Corp MB, Quantico 
12 Lewis, Winslow E Set Schiller, William, Corp.—to 3rd Marines. AMC Ord 

124. Chang Hampton V., Set MTSgt. Jos. P. Collins—to MCAS, Cherry Pt Fuese, Joseph F., Corp.—to Para T.S New 
125. Butler, J K., Set Young, Robert A., Ist Sgt.—to MB, Quantico River 

126. Gale, John M., Sgt Billings, Benjamin R., Pl.Sgt.—to NYNYK, Nugent, Ray H., Pl.Sgt to MB, Parris Island 
127. Le Grand, Bud “H", Sgt Vitarama Chesney, Alonzo N., Stf.Sgt to Para Tra, New 
128. Checklou, Henry A., Sgt Smith, Cromer, Gy. Sgt.—to TC, FMF, New River 

39. Drake, George 3., Set Avia) River Plusnis, Frank J., Sgt to NYPHIL 

l Stamper, Clarence P., Sgt Earles, Oscar W., Corp.—to MB, Quantico Davis, Lawrence, Corp.—to NYPORT 

131. Stamper, Leonard C., Sgt Weiss, Elias L., Corp.—to MB, NOB, FFT. Malaby, Robert L., Corp to TC, AC, PF, Sap 
132. Wales, Emery C., Sgt Kraus, Merl G., Corp.—to MB, NOB, FFT Diego 

i ndberg. Harry M., Sgt Barnes, Alvis G., Jr., Corp.—to M, NOB, FFT Murphy, Roy D., Corp.—to MB, New River, 
134. Hebert. George W Sgt Rindfleisch, Walter mf MTSat. Baker—to Para T. S 

135. Trimble, Frank S., Sgt MCAS, Cherry Point. Blakeslee, Wilber H., Stf.Sgt.—to MB, Miami 
136. Anderson, Ralph A., Sgt McLaughlin, Robert L., Sget.—to TC, New River Bogert, John M., Jr., Set to NAD, Ft. Mifflin 
137. Elder, William R., Sgt Webb, Ray H., Corp—to TC, New River. Rorrer, Woodrow W., Sgt.—to TC, New River 
138. Bittick, William C., Jr., Set DeWolf, Levant P., Sr. Sgt.—to MB, NAS Rindfleisch, Walter F.. MTSGT (Baker)—to 
139. Polvogt, Thomas B., Jr., Set Jacksonville Base Depot. FMF, Norfolk 
140. Schilbe, Herbert H., Set Smeal, Wilson C., Pl.Sgt.—to MB; NOB, FFT. Kuhns, Harry J., Pl.Sgt to MCB, NOB, Sap 
141. Medeiros, Manuel, Sgt. Kilpatrick, Arbot J., lst Sgt.—to TC, FMF, Diego 
142. Oakes, John T., Set New River Crain, William A., Set to MCB, NOB, San 
143. Grant. Perey A., Set Rivers, Paul E., Sgt.—to MCAS, Quantico. Diego 
144. Machlan, William D., Set McGee, Charlie H., Jr., Stf-Sg¢t.—to 2nd MAW. Gardner, J. P., Stf. Sgt.. Baker—to MCAS 
145. Bono, Anthony S. E., Sgt. Foley, Guy, Pl.Sgt.—to MB, New River. Cherry Point 

Garrett, Harley A., Corp to Dunedin. Matunas, William P., Corp.—to MB, Sect. Base, 

Prem Lieutenant Colonel John Dixon, USMC. Ford, Eliphalet, Sgt.—to MAD, NAS, Jackson Treasure Is . 

Retired, Headquarters, U. 8. Marine Corps vil e ‘ : : Stancil, Julian O., Corp to MB, Quantico, 
ins Cte, Chee U.s. M C Cockerill, LaVern S., Sgt.—to MB, Quantico. Photo Reproduction ; a ea ae 
T Phe Cor andant, . arine orpe. Hemmer, Russell F., Corp.—to MB, NYBOS McDowell, James R., Sgt.—to T¢ FMF, New 
Subject Noncommissioned Officer Promotion Specht, Lester E., Corp.—to MB, NAS, Lake- River 

Board, report of hurst. Sherlock, John J., Sgt.—TC, FMF, New River 

1. In accordance with the above reference a Fischer, Arnold G., MT.Sgt.—to Ser. Co. Hq., Wieland, John A., Sgt.—to HQ, USMC Ser. Co, 
Non-commissioned Officer Promotion Board con USMC Swearengen, Charlie C., Sgt. Maj.—to MB, NY 
sisting of myself as senior member, Captain Cal Skaggs, Virgil T.. Corp.—to ABG-2 WASH by SR's 
vin A. Lioyd, USMC, member, Second Lieutenant Fogle, Ropert L., Sgt.—to MCAS P. I. MGG-71 Young, Arnold, Set.—to MB, Quantico, Va 









SEMPER FIDELIS 
Is NOW Available 


Semper Fidelis, the 48-page story of the 
U. S. Marines, is now being distributed. You 
can get your copy from your Leatherneck 
agent, your Post Exchange or by writing di- 
rectly to THE LEATHERNECK. SEMPER 
FIDELIS tells the story of the Marines — 
their history, their functions, their traditions. 
It has over 100 pictures, with 16 pages of 
four-color engravings. We really think you'll 
enjoy it and will want to send an extra copy 
home. 


Secure your copy today from your Leatherneck agent, 
your Post Exchange or from 


THE LEATHERNECK 


MAGAZINE OF THE U. S. MARINES 


MARINE BARRACKS, 8TH & EYE STS., S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


35 CENTS PER COPY 
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—to 2nd 


AV 





Eng 


Bn 


Gowin, Harry G., Corp 

. AC 
TM nigsine John E., Stf. Sgt.—to DofS, Pearl 
Harbo 

Haig, Henry ¢ Jr Corp.—to DofS, Pearl 
Harbor 

Hoban, Thomas J., Corp to MB, NOB, FFT 

Ives, Albert L., Jr., Cory to NYBOS 

Daskalakis, Gus C., Stf.Sgt to 2nd MAW (Ad 
Command 

Jensen, Alvin J., Sgt.—to Ist MAW (Ad. Com 
mand 

Hoffmar Robert W Stf.Sgt to 2nd MAW 

) nand 
Villiam M., Sgt to Ist MAW (Ad. 

’ Frederick, MGSgt to MARPAC 

Alder, Asa, MTSgt.—to MAD, NAS, Jackson 
ville, Fla 

Morriso George E., MTSgt to MAD, NAS 
Jacksonville Fla 

Judd, Loyal L., Corp to MCAS, Cherry Point 

Mondics, Pete E Corp to MGG-71 Parris 
Island 

Hendrickson, Robert M Sgt. Maj to MB, 
NOB, FFT 

Hamrick, Mike, Corp.—to TC, FMF, MB, New 
River 

Durant, James E., Corp.—to MCRAU, NRAB 
Atlanta, Ga 

O’Brien, John G., Stf.Sgt to lith Def. Bn 

Messer, Edward R., P1.Sgt to TC, New River 

Levy, Nathan, Stf.Sgt.—to MB, Quantico, Va 

Coughlin, Daniel F Set MB, NOB, New 
port, R 

Clark, Charles B., Stf.Sgt to Bar Ball, Base 
Gr. 1 

Bagby Richard L., Sgt to MB, RS, San 
Francisco 

Kohl, William B., Stf.Sgt to MCRAT NRAB 
Norman, Okla 

Martin, James R., Sgt.—to lst MAW, FMF (Ad 
Command 

Bilicic, Charles F., Corp.—to MCAS, Quantico 

Risley, Edward C., Sgt to MB, Quantico 

Deavers, Carlin, Sgt.—to MB, Quantico 

Rodgers, Stanley J., T.Set to TC, New River 


23rd Marines 


Seymour, Edgar F., Stf-Sget T¢ New River 
23rd Marines 

Dravitz, Joseph J., T.Sgt to Tt New River 
2ist Marines 

Rushlow, Ray D., Set to 2nd MAW (Ad. Com 
mand) 

Abrams, Orville E.. Sgt.—to 2nd MAW Ad 
Command 

Rawlings, James ( Sgt to MB, NAS, New 
Orleans 

Morris, William H., Corp to DofS., Pearl Har 
bor, T. H 

Jones, Melvin C., StfSgt to MB, NOB, Nor 
folk, FFT 

Townsend, Johnnie V Stf.Set to TC, FMF 
New River 

Fulghum, Guford E Sgt.—to MB, SB, New 
London 

Mills, James E., Corp.—to TC, FMF, New River 
3rd Marines 

Harper, Harold E., Pl.Sgt to TC, FMF, New 
River 

Trammell, Thomas B., Stf.Sgt.—to Miami 
Lewis, Paul W., Sgt.—to Miami 

Domigan, George P., Corp.—to Hingham 
Painter, Roger M., Corp.—to Quantico 

Cook, Joseph W., MT.Sgt to MB, Parris 
Island 

Woolf, Gerald E., MT.Sgt to TC, New River 
ist Av, Eng. Bn 

Cannon, Robert F., Corp to TC, New River. 
Preston, Davis O., Corp.—to TC, New River. 
Bolton, George W., Stf.Sgt to TC, New River 
ist Av. Eng 

Hunt, Luther R., Corp.—to TC, New River 
Thornton, Algie W., Set to TC, FMF, New 
River 

Kelley, Earl S., Corp.—to TC, FMF, New River 
MacDonald, Frank, Corp.—to TC, New River 
Nelms, David E Jr., Set to 3rd Marines 
(Rein) 

George, Assad A Corp to TC, FMF, New 
River 

Lanzi, Martin F., Corp.—to Ist Av. Eng. Bn 
Dumas, James L., Stf. Sgt to Ist Av. Eng 
Bn 

Squillante, Anthony P., Sgt.—to Ist Av. Eng 
Bn 

Williamson, Horace G., Corp.—to Ist Av. Eng 
n 

Cassol, Bruno, Sgt to Ist Av. Eng. Bn 
Foust, John T.. Set to Ist Av. Eng. Bn 
_Pasley, Randolph E., Sgt to MB, NYd 
Charleston 

Nelson, George S P1Sgt to TC, FMF, New 
River ; 
Thomas, Henry I., Stf.Sgt to MB, NYd, Pearl 
Harbor 

Carlin, Fayette A., Tech. Sgt.—to MCB, San 
Diego 

Rolph, William G., Stf.Sgt—to Hq. DofP 
Bagur, Paul A.. Set to MCAS. Parris Island 
Carter, Lloyd, T.Sgt.—to TC, New River 
Werr, John F Stf.Sgt.—to TC, FMF, New 
River 

Kantz, Volney N.. Corp.—to TC, FMF, New 
iver 

Kuykendall James M., Pl.Set.—to MCAS 
MGG-71, Parris Island 
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Doesn’t know how 





with a Howitzer— 


but he’s well-drilled about his smile! 


Tenderfoot or War Horse, gums as 
well as teeth need consistent care 
— Use Ipana and massage for a 
smile that’s Semper Fidelis! 


TT RECRUIT can handle a kibitzer 
—but a howitzer is different! He 
still thinks deflection is something 
you see in a mirror. But in the impor- 
tant routine of dental hygiene he’s a 
wise veteran! He never forgets that, 
nowadays, gums as well as teeth need 
special care. 

Deprived of hard, vigorous chew- 
ing by today’s soft, well-cooked foods, 
gums often tend to become weak and 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


flabby. That’s the reason why so 
many modern dentists suggest “the 
healthful stimulation of Ipana and 
massage.” 

Before “pink tooth brush”—often 
a warning flash of distress ahead — 
appears, take warning! After brush- 
ing your teeth with Ipana, massage 
a little more onto your lazy gums. 
Ipana and massage is helping thou- 
sands to have healthier gums and 
brighter teeth. Join the crowd! 

Have firmer gums, brighter teeth, a 
winning smile! Get Ipana Tooth 


Paste at any drug or service store. 











Product of Bristol-Myers 
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There’s more than 


one kind of 















if 


© The man who evades his duty to his country 
is called a “slacker.” It’s a harsh word. 


What about the man who evades his duty 
to himself, and to his family — by failing to 
prepare for success in his line of work? What 
about the man who allows his family to struggle 
along on a small income, when by a little time 
and effort he could achieve promotion and in- 
crease his earnings? Isn’t that man a “slacker” 


toor 


In any case, it’s a fact that today 100,000 
ambitious American men are studying I. C. S. 
Courses in 400 business and technical subjects— 
getting ready for the digger jobs, the fatter pay- 
checks. Any I. C. S. representative will gladly 
help you arrange your own “preparedness pro- 
gram” — this coupon, mailed today will bring 
you complete information. 

















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 5278-M, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


f the subject indicated 





Please send me complete information 










Accountancy ) Commercial C2 Radic and Television 
Advertising Diese! Electric () Railroad Courses 
Air Conditioning ) Drafting DC Salesmanship 
Architecture ) Electrical ) Sheet Metal Work 
Automobiles Engineering Structural Engineering 
) Aviation ) High School Surveying and Mapping 
C) Building Contractor © Highway Engineering © Toolmaking 
OC Chemistry Machine Shop CO Welding 
Civil Engineering OC Mechanical (Gas and Electric 





() Civil Service Engineering ] Other Subjecis 





Age 


Name 





Address 


State Present Position — 
In Canada, send to L. C. 8. Canadian, Ltd., Montreal. In England, send to I. ¢ 
71 Kingeway, London , 





































Germy, Joseph A., Corp.—to TC, FMF 
River. 

Schondel, Vincent P., Corp.—to Dunedin 

Huber, George E., Corp.—to MB, NAS 
hurst. 

Todd, Arthur J., Corp.—to Dunedin, Fla 

Hill, Lioyd M., MT.Sgt.—to MCAS, 
Point 

Reynolds, Thomas W., MT.Sgt.—to 
Cherry Point 

Rupakas, Paul J., MT.Sgt.—to MCAS, 
Point 

Toranich, Stephen J., MT.Sgt to MCAS 
ry Point 

Sartosik, Frank J T.Sgt to MCAS 
Point 

Buchanan, Harry S., T.Sgt to MCAS 
Point 

DeLisle, Alfred, Jr., T.Sgt.—to MCAS, 
Point 

Doyle, William P., T.Sgt.—to MCAS 
Point 

Freeman, Frank W., T.Sgt to MCAS, 
Point 

Gosney, Colon J T.Sgt.—to MCAS 
Point 

Hendry, Aster J T.Sgt to MCAS 
Point 

Humphrey, Urban J., T.Sgt.—to MCAS 
Point 

Kuchinsky, Alexander, Jr T.Sgt t 
Cherry Point 

Lansing, Lester D., T.Sgt to MCAS 
Point 

Lis, Thaddeus, T.Sgt to MCAS, Cher 

Lucas, Ray E., T.Sgt.—to MCAS, Cherry 

McGee, John J., T.Sgt to MCAS, 
Point 


Rhea, Azor J., T.Sgt to MCAS, Cherry 
Smith, Dozier J., T.Sgt.—to MCAS 
Point 


New 
Lake 


( herry 
MCAS 
Cherry 

Cher 


Che ry 


MCAS 
Cherry 
Point 
Point 
Cher y 


Poir 
Cherry 


Stoflet, Harold N., T.Sgt to MCAS, Cherry; 


Point. 

Stracilo, Alvin, T.Sgt.—to MCAS, Cherry 

Thatcher, William W., T.Sgt to MCAS 
Point 

Wimer, William W Jr T-Sgt to 
Cherry Point 





Cher y 


MCAS 


Zapffel, George L., T-Sgt to MCAS, Cherry 


Point 


Johnson, Hoyt B., Stf.Sgt.—to MCAS, Cherry 


Point 
Landis, John A., Jr., Stf.Sgt to MCAS 
ry Point 


Cher 


Rigsby, Roy E., Stf.Sgt.—to MCAS, Cherry 


Point 


Thompson Richard M Stf-Sgt to MCAS 


Cherry Point 
Carlin, Fayette A., Tech.Sgt to MCB 
Diego 


San 


Thomas, Henry I., Stf.Sgt.—to Pearl Harbor 


Williams, Billy L., Sgt-—to 2nd MAW 
Command) 

Lane, Hosea M., Corp.—to MB, NAD 
ham, 

Landis, James E., Corp.—to MCB, NOE 
Diego 

Hines, He-bert I., Pl.Set to MB, NAS 
Weymouth, Mass 

Stirling, Douglas B., Corp.—to MB, NYd 

Kenum, Waymon, Sgt.—to MB, Quantico 

Guice, Harvey E., Sgt.—to MB. New Riv 

Tate, Victor, Corp.—-to MCB, NOB, San 

Harris, Victor W.. Sgt.—to MB, NYPH 

Matthews, Render M., Set.—to 2nd MAW 

Mackey, Charles M., Ist Sgt to TC, 
New River 

Casper, Jay H., Sgt.—to MB, NYPHIL 

Workman, Jay, Corp.—to 1lith Def. Bn 

Fehr, George R., Stf.Set.—to ABG-2 

Howard William L., Stf.Sgt.—-to MB, Qu 

Torpey, William P., Sgt to MB, New L 

Fessler, Dramus F., Sgt.—to 2nd Base 
FMF 

Urbaniak, Joseph T., Sgt. Maj to MB 
tico 

Bibeault, John P., Sgt.—to TC, FMF 
River. 


(Ad 
Hing 
3, San 
South 
Phila 
er 


Diego 
IL. 


FMF 


antico 
ondon 
Depot 


Quan 


New 


Halpin, Alfred V.. Corp.—to TC, New River 


Powell, J. B., MT.Sgt.—to TC, FMF, 
River. 


New 


Jameson, Clifford C., Tech. Sgt to DofS, MB 


Pearl Harbor 

Horn. Herbert B., P!.Sgt to MCAS, M 
(av) 

Buskirk, William K., Set to Ist MAW. 


GG-71 


Feldman, Joseph, Corp.—to MB, SB, New Lon- 


don 

Moseman, Raymond W., Corp.—to MB 
Island. 

Runnels, Curtis, Corp.—to MB, NAS 
cola. 

Wagner, John H., Stf.S¢t.—to MCAS. Qu 

Ludwig, Thomas L., Stf.Sgt to MATD 
din 


Parris 
Pensa 


antico 
Dune 


Nichols, John H., Sgt.—to Ist MAW (Ad Com 


mand) 
Ray, Virgil G., Sgt.—to 2nd MAW (Ad 


Veasley, William H.. Set to Ist MAW 
Allen, Frank B., Stf.Sgt., Mess—to MCB 
San Diego. 


Com- 


NOB 


Vetula, Stanley, Corp.—to TC, FMF, Camp El 


liott. 


Everett, Richard F., Stf.Sgt. (QM)—to AC, PF. 
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Smart, Hardy ¢ Sgt QM)—to MB, USN Adams, Leonard E., Sgt.—to NRAB, Memphis 


























New Dry Dock, Hunter's Point Tenn 
Creely, William 8S., Corp to MATD, Dunedin Pietszak, Mathew F., Corp to TC, FMF 
Francis, Archie H., Sgt.—to Boston, FFT Brennan, Thos. P., Ist Set to NOB, FFT 
ak Adams, Robert K Stf.Sgt.—to NRAB, Mem Loy, Chester C., Sgt.—to 11th Def. Bn 
— phis, Tent 3onasiak, John J., Corp.—to TC, FMF 
Tarpley, James L., Corp to Jacksonville Raper, Jack L., Sgt.—to Miami 
—_ Moore, Frederick H., QM.Sgt.—to TC, FMF Moulton, Carroll E., Stf.Sgt.—to U. S. Naval 
™ New River Liaison Office, Port au Spain, Trinidad 
AS Weaver, Frank R., Sgt to Dunedin Herrick, Donald L., Sgt to lst MAW 
Demaria, Pete F., Sgt to Parris Island. Humphrey, Eugene H., Sgt.—to 2nd MAW 
wo S r. Gilbert R Stf.S¢t.—to TC, FMF, New Williams. Delmer L., Stf.Sgt.—to 11th Def. Bn 
7 Riv . Robe:ts, Joseph E., Stf.Sgt to MB, New River 
he Schutte, Robert ¢ Ir. Sgt.—to lith Def. Bn Galloway, Moris O., Sgt to TC, FMF, AC, PF 
_ Bates, John T Stf.Set to TC, FMF, New Fessler, Dramus, Sgt. (QM to New London 
: Rive Hicks, Howard H., Stf.Set to 2nd MAW 
Zawadski, Chester M P1.Set to MD, NOB Vernon, Frederick A., Stf.Sgt.—to Ist Div 
n Iceland Thomas, Robert L., Corp.—to MB, NYPHIL 
Riddle, Lewis P1.Set to Norfolk Hogan, William G lst Set to TC, FMF, New 
. Ar Warr H., Corp.—to MB, NPF, In River 
dian Head Walker, Herman F., Sgt.—to TC, FMF, New 
re: Kelley, Terrence P., Corp.—to MB, NYd, Bos River 
tor Gaudette, Edgar F., Jr., Sgt.—to Ist MAW (Ad 
-_ Newton, Martin A., PI.Sgt to MB, Quantico Command 
7 Va Bowles, Ralph I. L Stf.Sgt to Ist MAW, 
. Wallace, Joseph A., Stf.Sgt.—to Ist MAW FMF (Ad 
’ Baldinge Charles P., Stf.Sgt to AC, PF, San Irvan, Eugene F., Stf.Sgt to MCAS, Cherry 
— Dieg Point 
’ Bates, John T., Stf.Sgt QM to TC FMF Smith, John H., Jr., Stf.Sgt.—to Ist MAW (Ad 
New River Command) 
Williams, Bruce F., Corp. (QM to TC, FMF Weidner, John P., Sgt QM)—to MB, NOB 
4c Camp Elliott Key West 
Cant , George W MT.Sgt to TC, New 
on tiver——3rd Mar. Reinf “~) SER n R 
rry R striven, Thomas L., T.Sgt.—to TC, New River TO SERGEANT MAJOR 
Qist Ma Goldmeyer, Henry G Lail, Creed G 
- Carter, Allen R., Set to 7th Bar. Ball. Sqdn Harris, Edward J McElroy, Halbert A 
oe Fuchs, Samuel L., Set to 6th Bar. Ball. Sqdn Flippo, Walter A Okerstrom, Melvin M 
, Rish. Earl B. D., Corp.—to TC, New River Hord, Joplin C O'Neil, Donald W. 
McNeal, Donald B., Corp to TC, New River. Hudson, Asa B O'Sullivan, Francis W 
- Vardel. Edwa:d, Corp to TC, New River Jung, Adrain W Searight, William A 
-_ Kirchhoff, Lawrence B., Sgt.—to NRAB, New Kelley, Joshua Shaw, Earle G 
a Orleans Vale, Claude St. J Skowronek, Alfred 
, Holmes Arthur H Stf.Set to NRAB, Nor Bennett, Walter J Grandt, Lorenzo I 
nan, Okla Bertko, Andrew, Jr Andrews, Marvin I 
18 : ° 
Osbourne the Literal Marine 
ry l 
shines brightly in the history 4 
” 4, 
- of this country. And Marines Y¥ 
; themselves shine, too, with the 
brilliance that only QUIN- 
‘ rONE gives their shoes. Sold 
at all Post Exchanges. 
, ; 
' Try It and You'll Always Buy It 
| 
| 
K. J. QUINN & CO., INC. 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 
Look for the Smart Red Tin 


COLORS: 
Dark 


Brown 


Black 


ZMBViUiwee 


Dia sxsxsss 


Neutral 


Jie BOOTMAKER POL/SH 


Sales Representatives: 
East Coast, S. & K. SALES CO. 
11! W. Tazewell St., Norfolk, Ve 


; vr joe : ; Wes t, E. NEWBERRY CO., INC., 
Sergeant: “Where's the balance of your rifle?” Osbourne: “Sir, I don’t know. This | eat Seoes 4. a St ieee Calif 
" 


is all they giv’ me.” 
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Thumbs Up for ZIPPO 
— it always lights 


At sea or on shore with the wind and rain in 
your face—A ZIPPO will light your pipe or 
cigarette at the zip of the wheel. It’s really 
windproof. You only need one hand to light 
a ZIPPO, there is nothing to get out of order, 
permanent wick, large fuel supply and a 
ZIPPO is unconditionally guaranteed . 





o 
SERVICE MODEL 


$3.25 
with embossed bronze insignia 
of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Navy Anchor, 
Army Wings, Navy Wings, 
Wings and Propeller, Engi- 


neers, etc. Also engraved in 

color crossed rifles, cannons, 

or sabres. $3.25 each post paid. 
Send for NEW catalog 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. X. Bradford, Pa. 





Also plain $2.60. With 
3S initials $3.50. If your 
a! won't send y 6 
IP PO, order from 
your canteen, post ex 
change, of ship s store 





LIGHTER 


The Real Thing 


to clean guns 
is HOPPE’S No. 9 


Hoppe’s No. 9 GETS into the 
grooves — brings out the primer 
salts, powder residue, metal foul- 
ing and rust — restores accuracy, 
pattern and “punch.” Will clean 
out any foreign matter, keep firing 
pin and mechanisms working free 
and easy and save you time and 
work. Just the thing for cleaning 
M-Is, Springfields, Enfields and 
any other rifle, sub-machine or ma- 
chine gun. Use Hoppe’s No. 9—use 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Patches 
and Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil too. Your PX store sells 
*em and they can’t be beat. 


FRANK A, HOPPE, Ine. 
2305 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Bryar 


Carlsor 


Alvin G 
George R 
Cramer, Alvin L 
Guy, Sidney A 


Benson, George A 
Berletta, Antonio 
Osborne, Clarence R 
Tracy, Waybren L 


Soper, Samuel C Shepard, Frank C 
White, William L King, Plummer W 
Shreve, Horace A Bell, Earl W 

Smit Herman M Boyle, Vincent E 
Treadwell, Arthur E Buckner, Arthur E 





Joseph L Campbell, Keith R 





tene D Ingersoll, George R 

Dixon, Glenn Hendricks, Robert M 
Myers, William T Herregodts, Johnnie 
Beaumont, John J Heade, Joseph E 
Coleman, John R. Gorski, Louis 
Crar Charles § Fetter, Milo R 
Kepple, William C Donahoe, Daniel L 

idyard, Beldon Croyle, Ward W 
Perkins, Paul G Crawford, Donald H 
Sa in, John Canfield, Joseph W 
Stickney, Charles R Bradbeer, John D 
Baze, Jessie K Bogan, John W 
Blackett, John R Snyder, James V 
Fleck, Joseph W 
TO MASTER GUNNERY SERGEANT 
Ivins, Marvin N Faulkner, Henry H 
Corbir genedict P Kravitz Valentine J 
Dempsey, Charles R Tipton, Earl C 
Fru Lawrence Watkins, Homer L 
Hansen, Cecil A Thompson, Patrick H 
P Williar ( Davidson, Ira 
Se t, Frank Freeman, Charles C 
Slusser. John H Gire, Ellis J 
We Otto B Rich, Julius 
MeWright, Ernest C Wolf, Anton F 
Jaroszewski, John A Garvin, Earl W 
Mobley, Eldridge C Harris, Arthur J 
I is, Joe A Johnson, Merle H 
Peterson, William J King, Stanley 
Sanford, Murray D Harris, Edwin C 
Walla Bruce Schneeman, Robert E 
Watson, George ( Dorsey, James W. 
Wilson, Bruce Dunis, Gust H 
Wunderly, Albert H Greer, James H 
Bartoszek, Victor J Humphrey, Andrew J 
Bottemer, Frank ( Kelley, Lee 8S 
Brown, Victor F Fritts, Ernest E 
Faby, Albert W Landcaster, Ivie 
TO MASTER TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
Hammers, Ralph Ff Steele Arthur H 
Seda, Eugene Stone Richard J 
Frederickson, ( A. R Brabham, Hall W 
Gernert, Albert F Stepanuk, Tony 
Gunther, Albert J Mitchell, Sumner T 
Davison, George Jogert, Charles E 


Jedenoff lexis A Willey, George E 


Arner, Harry R Birdsall, Harry A 
Boswell, Joseph O Tomlinson, John H 
Frecka, Norman Foster, John E 





Gilmore, Richard E Kuykendall, George R 
Lisi, Frank Swann, Moody G 
Musselman, Daniel H Davidovie, Michael 
Palko, Joseph ¢ Fourmont, Laurence E 
Smith, Charles C Engebretsen, Albert C 
Witt, Lowell Maxwell Van Camp, Phillip A 


Fraizer, Clifford L. 
Hellar, Richard C. 
Messer, Samuel A 
Morris, Lawton F 
Pointer, Albert L 
Ratliffe, Ester N 


Haver, Sheridan F 
Coates, Everett H 
Brasher, Winfrey A 
Griffin, Marion J 
Eugene C 
nes, Herman H 


Jones 


Joe, Leslie Schnars, Randolph A 
Smith, Walter C Tuthill, Paul H. 
Tackett, Walter C Cato, Jesse I 


Curtiss, John E. 
Elkins, James V. 
Enders, Robert H 


Jenkins, Clarence L 
Montgomery, Archie W 
Stamford, Charles F 


Abernethy, Paul G Greene, John P., Jr 
Pfeifle, George Fischer, Arnold G 
Flynn, Harold L George, Hobert L., Jr 
Cvetko, Louis Jamerson, James T 
Stewart, Ernest D Jones, John P. 

Berry, Sherburne D Key, Robert L. 


Cramer, Lynn J Koenig, Gus F. 
Harr, James C Marks, Michael M 
Hoffman, J. K. P Nolte, William L 
Landis, Walter P. Slocum, Phillip W 
Philpot, Fred R Strachan, Harry G 
TO QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT: 
Glassett, Charles H., Jr. Sisson, Walter C. 
Connors, Joseph E Sterner, Ralph, Sr. 
Anderson, William C. Garanski, Walter J. 
Brunson, Joseph B Dermako, Louis L. 
Cowart, Woodrow C Desmond, Robert C. 
Dooley. Theodore R Hanson, Donald M. 
Flaten, Glen LeT Himes, Jesse R. 
Grealy, Joseph P Legg. James E. 
Griffin, Leo H. Minick, John W. 
Horn, Rob L Mulina, Andrew 
Johnson, Claude K Sawyer, George P., Jr 
Neal, Ralph L Gray, Harris D. 
Renn, Edward B. Flaten, Glen LeT. 
Robert L. Bement, George 
Smith, Matthew V. Bennett, Leslie R 
Wood, William R. Foster, John E 


Bosma, Oscar A Kraemer, William J 
De Wees, Charles K Morton, Arnold C 
Carlson, Leonard F Seatena, Virgile L. 
Turner, Webb V Troy, Jerry 
Windsor, Rebie A Acker, John B. 
Franks, William H Bailey, Ralph E 


Edward W Earsom, Charles D., Jr 


Gallagher 


Long. Melvin H Fox, David A 
O'Brien, John W 


Peterson 


Shesso, Fred G 
Walter J 
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MARINE 
wear insignia bearing the H-H 
Trademark than of all other 


More OFFICERS 


makes combined—there must 


be a good reason for this over- 
whelming preference. 


At Post Exchanges Everywhere 


Hilborn-Hamburger, 


Incorporated 


New York, N. Y. 
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| “SAVINGS” | 


A Savings Account is the Foundation of 


| SECURITY | 


Whether you stay in the service or | 
return to civil life a need for ready 
cash is inevitable. Open an account 
so that when that need arises you will 
know what it means to— 


“Have money in the Bank.” 


|_| The First National Bank | 


of Quantico, Va. 
Member of 





| | 
| Federal Deposit Insurance Oorporation 





|r. a 
| Guy, Curran & Co., Inc. | 
| 313-319 NINTH ST.,N. W. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

| Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Towels, Sheets 

| and Pillowcases, Blankets and other Post 
Exchange Merchandise. 


| WHOLESALE ONLY 








TO PA 
Diaz, 
Colley, 
Harris 
Bitter 
Turcott 
Weinde 
Landry 
Robins 


TO F! 
Clemert 
Feccia 
Gale, « 
Gaylot 
Gidlew 
Goldsn 
Hesse 


Hines 














Genuine Peter Bain Belts 
ferdevan in Ceeda-Brown Shack 
PRICE s3.85 


Mailed Peepaid Anywhere in t 


SNYDER 3 


114 Broadway San Diego, Calif. 


THE 








LEATHERNECK 
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Sickle, George R. 


through San Juan streets. 
Herbert W. Coulter, Jr. 


September, 1942 





Garrison, James J. 
Swenson, Ole G. 
Reep, Robert R 
Boles, Philip L. 
Bowers, Orville S 
Brown, Linier R. 
Copeland, John L 
Corley, Archie R 


Crockatt, Wallace W. 


Duncavage, Anthony 
Grunder, Vernard 
Kindt, Arthur O., Jr 
Marshall, Robert C. 
Marty, Mathias W. 
Mason, Russell U 
Millard, George G 
Murray, Joseph V 
McClellan, Leo R 
McKevitt, Gerald A 
Packard, Bronson 
Powell, Earl M 
Santrock, Cecil H 
Scott, Proctor A 
Shevchenko, Nick 
Agnone, Frank C 
Atkins joyce E 
Barton, William G 
Blasingame, H. D. ¢ 
Carter, Paul 
Chambers, Fred A 


TO TECHNICAL SERGE: 


Garner, Jackson L 
Wells, James C 
Schamckel, Charles 
Fellner, Willian 
Sprague, Clinton R 
suckley, Roger D 
Coleman, Hugh D 
Dillow, Clifford K 
Grato, Anthony J 
Helms, Harry S 
Johnson, Charlie P 
Martin, Earl D 
Kraak, Karl*H 
Duncan. Kenneth H 
Lewis, Thomas §S., Jr 
Wambold, Donald E 
Perfy, Herbert M 
Cavanagh, Roy T 


A Marine Detachment from the Marine Barracks, Naval Air 
Puerto Rico, leads U. S. Army and Navy and local patriotic units in a parade 
The detachment was under command of First Lieutenant 
Marines were reviewed from Puerto Rican Capitol steps. 


Bowman, Lloyd E. 


Dillberg, Warren J. 


Fillingim, Perry R 





Eggers, Harold B. 


Davies, Evan D., Jr. 
i Oe 




















met 


Station, San Juan, 
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DIAMONDS-WATCHES 
JEWELRY-GIFTS 


WATCHES 


Send for 
FREE 
Catalog 


7 DIAMONDS and our 


JEWELRY 


“ee & =) GIFTS 





Special 
Offers 
To 
Service 
Men 





CREDIT TERMS 32 trey 
open a cred- 
it account for you! (Federal Reserve Board 
regulations require 1-3 deposit — $5.00 
monthly minimum.) Just give rate, pay, and 
nearest relative. Dealings confidential. 





(LJ1) 


$9.95 Down 


WATERPROOF 


Bridal 
**Duo”’ 


14-K Yellow 
Gold, richly 
engraved, 
matched En- 
gagement and 
Wedding 
Ring. Fine, 
fiery, bril. 
Mant, genu- 
ine diamond. 


$29.75 


(Tax Included) 


$5.00 Monthly 





$24.75 


(Tax Included) 


The ideal Service wateh. Guaranteed time- 
keeper. Sturdy chrome and steel Waterproof 


ease. Fine leather strap. 


$8.25 Down 


(LJ3) 





anne 


$5.00 Monthly 


INTRODUC. 
TORY 
SPECIAL 


MASSIVE 
SOLID 
STERLING 
SILVER 
RING 


$5.95 


(Tax Included) 


Extra Heavy, 
finely tooled, 
authentic om- 
blem and sides. 





ROVAL warcrce’ ine 


24 W. 40th St. 


New York 


Dept. 173D 











Stick of 





Said a wise Marine, 


EXCHANGES 


$2 poid for every 
jingle occepted. 
Send your entry to 


U.S.M.C 
4863 Santa Monica, 
San Diego, Calif 





from chapping and windburn. 


“Fives” 
P 


Se Le 













in the Army—in the Navy” 


“A ‘GLAD RAG’ Is the only way 
To make all metals gleam 


Sot. Mj. James J. Aylward, 





BUT LEATHERY 
LIPS ARE 
TABOO! 


Shined up for a big impression? Don't spoil 
it with a weather-beaten puss! 
Fleet’s Chap Stick keeps lips 
smooth, ready for “close inspec- } 
tion”. For protection and relief 










== ATTENTION SS 





POST EXCHANGES 
IF YOU NEED IT — WE HAVE IT 


Inspection Kits, Tourist Kits, Shoe Brushes, 
Shee Shine Kits, Kaywoodic Pipes, Cameras. 
WATERPROOF WATCHES, Military Insignia, 
Jewelry, Rings, Bracelets, Lockets, Waterman 
Pens, Albums, Films. WRITE US. 


OUR SALESMAN WILL CALL ON YOU 


MORRIS STRUHL, INC. 


West 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 














Lure FOR ARMY, NAVY AND MARINES 
SHINES ALL METAL 





_THE AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO., AUBURN, N.Y 





FLORISTS FOR 
HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 


‘ it 
TELEPHONES Dupo 


DECATUR 0070 AND OO71 


PURIIIILIL Iii iii 





suy iT at Tt | 
POST EXCHANGE 


seeee Eee 


mt Flower 


1364 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 





' 


Laskowski, Charles 
Saint, John L 
White, Herbert S 
Burton, John J 
Sorley, Elmer H 
Spoon, Robert R 


TO SUPPLY SER¢ 


Hoylman, Wilbur WV 
Murphy, Edw. G J 


Strouse Ed r W 
Brown, Roy M 

Carter Arthur © 
Glendenning. Johr 


Lawrence, Marion | 
Sparks, Clair R 
Tyree, Frank La? 
Lucht, Robert W 
Simpsor Dale W 
Valker 





Bosma. Oscar A 

TO PLATOON SERGI 
Bott, James J 

Austin, Frank E 
Nugent, Ray H 
Brown. Forrest L., Jr 
Van Glider, Arthur A 
Proske, Max R 
Volchik, Nicholas 
Steer, John FE 

Noren, Wesley C 
Davidson, James 
Honnoll, Dean R 
Hoyle, Earl J 

Kenton, Harry A 
Turner, Joseph C 
Walter, Frank H 
Adams, James F 
Hauser, Emil W 
Koval, Robert S 
Sailsbury, Harry E 
Walter dwin M 
Mills Robert 

Swick, Herman M., 

H ut phrey, William L. 


Fincke. George F., Jr 
Hendricks, Uless L 
Hilbig, Arthur C 
Keck, Warren H 
Charlie W 
Osborne, Lewis W. 
Phillips, Berry 
Russell, Arlington E 
Steffen, Harry J. 
Watson, William P 
Weaver, Lowell W 
Wright, Floyd 
Harmon, Charlies F 
Hill, James E 

Olsen, Paul M 
Stoffe Alfred E. 
Glenn, Robert C. 
Austin, Verner E 
Bruner, Edmond J 
Dyle, Harry M 
Roney, George P. 
Sabo, Be: tram 

Seal, Cecil O 
Anderson, Gail E 
Anderson, Wallace E 
Ball, Louis L 

Del Rossi, Richard 
Denno, Joseph 
Domino, Sam J 
Ewing, H. V., Jr 
Fabian, Joseph G., Jr 





Jagoda, John M. 


Miller, Mark N. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
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STAFF SERGEANT 














TULL 111135 


Turtle, “autographed” by World War I 
Marine, found at Quantico recently. 
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THE LEATHERNECK 












Reed 
Sheph 
Willia 
Wood 
Wilkit 
Wheat 
Carlis 
Green 
Mars 
Patss: 
Allen, 
Bruce 
Burto 
Cham 
DeFri 
Doiga 
Dowe 
Goode 
Hall, 
Johns 
Jones 
Alexa 
Gabut 
Harr 
Phelt 
Sau 
Stanl 
Steele 
Wern 
Stree 
Brow 
Bute! 
Dees, 
Felit« 
russ, 
Harp 
inma 
Jame 
Kear 
Lott, 
Frat: 
Gent 
Grin 
Hagl 
tlart 
Higg 
Laug 
Lieu 
Lint 
Olsv: 
Reill 
Reve 
Wer 
Bar! 
Boy 
Bro! 
Dick 
Han 
Hea 
Hen 
Hoff 
Kus 
Mill 
San 
Schl 
Sho 
Stin 
Has 
Pas 
Pov 
Fut 
Dell 
Dut 
Tho 
Kol 
Dot 
Gal 
O'N 
She 
Ree 
Joh 
Mil. 
Buc 
Wil 
Gre 
Blo 
Kili: 
sci 
Hai 
Lor 
Snc 
Stu 
Bes 
Ma 
Sto 
En 
Ba 
Ha 


Ge: 


Hil 
Ko 


My 
Oli 


Pls 


Sol 


Ba 
Ba 
Be 
Bi 


Bo 














Reed. Roland DeW 
Shepherd, Kenneth A 
Williams, Charles S$ 
Woodward, Thos. E., Jr 
Vilkinson, Richard A 
heaton, Richard E. 
Carlisle, Frederick N 





Green. Wola bee 08 
alawd A 

Patase h, Donald W. H 
Allen, Samuel R 
Bruce, Henry K 
Burton, John R 
Champion, Jack S 
DeFries, Henry VU 
oigae, John 

Dowers, Arthur F., Jr 
Goode, Shelby 5 

Hall, Thomas W 
Johnston, Glennon A 
Jones, Edward L 
Alexander, George 
Gavueri, Neel G 
Harrigan, Daniel B 
Phelps, Clarence b 
Saucier, Williar \ 
stanley, Howard K 
Steele, Fred A 
Werner, Arthur B., Jr 
Streeter, William M 
Brownell, Walter LD. 
Butchko, Michael, Jr 
Vees, Jewell D 

Feliton, James A 

Fuss, Paul 

Harper, Maynard J 
inman, Joe L 

James, Victor A. 
Kearns, James W 

Lott, Vincent L 
Fratangelo, Michael T. 
Gemmell, Joseph A. 
Grine, John WG. 

Hagler, Marion 8S. 


liarrington, Warner P. 


John & 





Lieverknecht, James A 
Linton, Malvin W 
Olson, Leonard |! 
Reilly, Grant A 

Revell, John fF 

Werntz, Eugene VanL 
Barna, George 

Boyd, Kenneth B 
Brown, John E 
Dickens, John C, 
Hancock, William A. 
Hearns, Paul A. 
Hendri Ks Leo 2nd 
Hoffman, Felix H 
Kusnyder, Ernest J 
Miller, Wilburn 
Sanchez, Kobe:t H. 
Schlier, Frank W., Jr 
Shoup, Claude T 
Stinchcomb, He: ber 
Haste, William J 
Passen, Seymour G 
Powell, Bernie A 
Futterman, Meyer 
Delhomme, Milton E 
Dunlap, Laurence M. 
Thornton, Shelby A. 
Kohl, Herbert F 
Doble, Oscar W. 

Galla r, Robert L 
O'Neil, Thomas J 
Shepherd, Kenneth A 
Reed, Roland DeW 
Johnson, Bernard W 
Milana, Victor 
Buchspies, John W 
Williams, Charles 8S 
Green wood i. Jr 
jlomberg, Neil H 
Kline, Raymond V 
Sciez, Louis C. 
Hamrick, Cecil DeW 
Lord, Donald L 
Snow, Victor M 
Stuart, Kenneth J., Jr 
Beasley, William E 
MacMillan, Malcolm, Jr 
Stocksdale, Otis H 
Engert, Robert A 
Baker, Clifford M 
Hansher, Wm. H., Jr 
Geyer, Herlin C 
Lehner, Otto H. 

Hill, Robert R. 
Kolakowski, Edmund 
Lapinsky, Leonard C. 
Myers, Kenneth D 
Oliver, Howard W 
Pettinger, Ear! |} 
Placek, Frank | 

Sobol, Harold 

The mson Alexander 
Vanderscoff, John M 
Babcock, Ira V 
Balmer, Samuel L 
Sennett, Eugene FE 
Bissett, Lawrence E 
Blaisdell, Chavles A 
Boyer, Percival J 


t R 





September, 1942 


Ross, Bernard 


Baillie, Robt. MacG. III 


Berry, Edmond P 
Blunt, Alan R. 
Ceder, Selvyn 8. 
Davis, Charles J 
Done, Howard P 
O'Connell, Josenh J 
Pietraak, William J 
Ando, Elmer G 
Benson, Thomas 
Boyd, Lyle E 

Chyba, Roy A 
Wingard, Cebia R 
Sturgeon, Lester J 
Kee, Roy L 

Betz, John A 
Barton, Murdock R 
Carlson, Eugene P 
Corron, Harold A 
Davis, Arthur P., Jr 
Duncan, Benjamin 7 
Gallagher, Edward W 
Gregory. Harold A 
Kohlenberger, L 
Kutileh, Adolph J 
Lawson, Dav 
Luther Alexander Ff 
Lynch, Charles H 
Malzewski, Harry 
Martin, John 
Meinhold, Alfred 
Gorman, James M 
Dero, Joseph ( 
Roetter, Frederick A 
Norvell, Harry 
Parenti, Joseph 
Rezek, John ( 
Schwebke William ( 
Glenn, John R 


Day, Gladen B 
Ramsey, Kenneth 
Crockett, John L 
Schwab, Richard W 
Williams, Kendrick W 
Conti, Guy J 

Lord, Donald | 
Sciez, Louis 

Snow, Victor M 
Atkin, Robert I 
Backus, Joe W 
Bradshaw, Frank I 
Comer, Joseph ¢ J 
Davenport, Pearre J 
Davidson, M. N Jr 
Green, Gordor 
Hudson, James T 
Liles, Talmadge R 
Michael, Harold J 
McGavock, David H 
Nutter, Paul FE 

Peel, Edd | 

Todd, Walter W 
Freeberg, Borge |} 
Gage, John B 
Child, Jack B 

Mead, Grover ( Jr 
Abel, Joseph L 
Atkins, Dox B 
Strauley, Wesley | 
Mitchell, Loye W 
Fulton, James W 
Litz, Earl J 
Mason, Russell | 
Brady, Joseph | 
Gilliam, Earl N., Jr 
Hopkins, Lawrence W 
Miskovic, Earl W 
Riggs, Joseph |! Jr 
Stone, Marion | 
Hurley, Lee B 

Bucci, Arthur A 
Miller, Norman B 
McLane, Benj. \ Jr 
Nations, Howard W 
Nolen, Harold R 
Nowak, Francis S 
Reaka, Kenneth FE 
Robinson, David K 
Thomas, James R 
Orngrad, James L 
Faris, Walter R 
Mellas, John M 

Ross, John L 

Diltz, Seth N., Jr 
Benator, Morris V 
Benson, Leonard E 
O’Cain, Walter L 
Johnston, Eugene R 
Geftman, William 
Watson, Lnn B., Jr 
Wakefield, Davies E 
Brown, Arthur A 
Hotchkiss, Allen R 
Schilbach, Girard 
Swanson, Robert B 
Felber, Abrahan 
Sinclair, Ronald M 
Rathbun, Howard W 
Wagstaff. John G 
Greene. Frank H 


EVES RIGHT FOR 


Ma \ 
2 only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Lone 


wuctsed tueally by 


Cone, Elmo D 
Curley, James I 


De Gennaro, Eugene J. 


Flynn, Albert B 
Hensley, Anderson R 
Hower, Paul W., Jr 
Jackson, Raymond R 
Kopas, William J. 
Kramer, Henry 

Ladd, Warren G 
Leech, Johr 

Ludwig, Alfred J 
Meadows, Clyde H 
Muense, Theodore A 
Paul, James H 
Reeve, Wayne H 
Savell, “A” ‘G” 


rO SERGEANT 


Sarokin, Solomon 
Schoneberg, Gordon S 


Shul Victor 

Stewart, Albert W 
Strassle, Vernon |} 
Strickland, Charles H 
Swain, Charles LeR 
Plumbley, Robert J 
Reigle, Horace ( 
Maxey, Charles J 
Arano, Leo D 
Thoni, Edward A 
Loop, David B 
Hoke, Gilbert J 
Williams, Byron f 
Tilson, William F 
Wingo, George N 
Horton, Charles D 
Williams, Paul W 
Berry tenj. E., Jr 
Branaman, James M 
Greitzer Norman |! 
Pulliam, John S 
McKnight, Robert | 
Olson, Ralph M 
Walters, Harold I 
Williams, Miles A 
Goen, Sargent 
Nalisnik, Anthony J 
Allen, Russell ( 

Flack, Charles L 
Holdern, Lawrence H 
Kobal, John 

Miller, George M 
Moser, Forre 
McLaughlin, Daniel P 
Olszewski, Louis J 
Pollard, Thomas D 
Sapowicz, Alexander 
Little, Walter J., Jr 
Frederiksen, George F 
Seither, Richard C 
Rubin, William H 
Siers, Charles E 
Townsend, Victor | 
Young, Chandle 
Froelich, Anton 

Futch, John L.. J 
Green, Robert | 
Preston, Thomas W 
Reynolds, Cecil ( 
Dynes, William J.. Jr 
Gary, Lloyd J 
Kitterman, Lyle ( 
Palmer, Wilbur J 
Peacock, Chas. B.. J 
Bennett, Walter F 
Stumpf. John ( 

Moor, Harry A 








y SWELL DRINK fo 


siand City, N.Y. 





Authoriwed Buittiers trom Ceast te Coast. 








Osborn, George R 


Brightup, Roscoe C 


Neely, Raymond J. 





| 74 WALL STREET 





A Mutual Bank 
to encourage thrift among men 
of the sea * * 


You may start an account with 
as little as one dollar. 


Make your allotment to this Bank 


The 


SEAMEN’S BANK 
FOR SAVINGS 








Murphy, Edwa rd J 
Vv 


ee 

















UBANG! 
_ EXHIBIT 




















@ Don't suffer from dry, chapped, 
cracked lips. Get Lypsyl, the 
smooth, colorless lip pomade. 25¢ 
at your PX or drug store. 


LYPSYL 


FOR DRY, CRACKED LIPS 





































THEY 








Dorsen, Robert 
MecMurran, Joseph C 
Silvestr Michae J 
West, Oscar L 
Burton, Chester ( 
Dean, Joseph V 

Del Rossi, Richard 
Jones, Winfield S 
Mangio, John V 
Nalevanko, Irvin EF 
Quesenberry, Harry E 
Driver, Leonard | 
Lange, George R 
Marchio, Guido J 
Morton, Eugene V 
Hearn, William J 
Coe, Howard E 
Wiggins, Carl C 
Pomerieau, Donald D 
Somers, Floyd L 
Higgins, Peter 

Hunt, Frank 

Kinzey, Alton H 
Evans, Carl E 
Conway, William T 
Buffington Allison 
Pope, Letcher A 
DeWolf, Levant P., Sr 
Hyde, Jed C 
Freeborn, Robert I 
Giroux Lance C 
Graham, Arthur J 
La Rock, Alfred H 
Morrison, Frederick B 
Thibeault, Dougl as J 
Williams, James ( 
Zinn, Harley E 
Spiker, Raymond 
Mead, William R 
Sherrill, Harold ( 
Cheamey. Robe rt P 


Grossi Henry 
Hoff, John DeV 
Kohlenberger I » 


Madden, Wayne W 
Boltz, Thomas 
Colyer, Lawrence |! 
Crawford, Lamar 
Fanning, John J 
Shearer, James M 
Tucker, John M 
Doerr, Fred G 
McLaughlin, J. J Vy 





66 


GIRLS WITHOUT ROUGE 


are like 


DYANSHINE Adds Color 
Gives First Aid to Scuffs 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 


Dyas! 


Allen, Harry H 
Comlin, Orrin B 

Free, Roi R 

Fundiling, Wm. H Ir 
Gough, Robert C 
Morrow, Robert T 
Benker, John J 
Goschke, Harry H 





Lever rarie k 
Rankin, William |! 
Womac Carl G 
Crockett, John I 
Schwab, Richard W 


i 
Hahn, William R 
Longfellow Willia J 


Queen, John 
Barber. Forest ( 
Bollinger, John S 


God Robert | 
Hughes, George A 
McCarty, Daniel | 


nons, Frank M 
V ril 





Black, Charles I 

B tobert E 
Candelori, Albert E 
Campbell, John I 

( t Ramon A 
Crosse Jack V 


Butz, Paul J 
Chandler 
Clements 


Cole, Doug 























HIN 


s. PAT. OF 


Berg, Warner C 
Blanchard, Donald D 
Brantley, Richard E 
Buss, Wilbur J 
Byrum, Parks A 
Clarke, Bruce W 
Cole, James B. 
Couch, Roy E 
Cressy, Charles I 
Evans, Jack 

Garrett, Willard D 
Hicks, Hulan B 
Kinville, Jerome ¢ 
Kordelski, Edward A 
Label, Raymond F 
Lee, Dudley R 
Lisenbe, Kenneth D 
Lun, Jack W 

Meyer, Norman I 
Nation, John R 
Raines, Irven L., Jr 
Ramsey, Warren G 
Seaman, Albert 

Scott, Je -y J 

Sharicz, Edward A 
Stone, George E 
Szpak, Casimir M 
Van Voorhis, James A 
Vinson, Doyle N 
Wheeler, George D 
Wileox, Charles E 
Will, Osear V 
Williams, Robert 
Wilson, Francis P 
Worden, Cletus I 
Austin, Charles E., Jr 


Baran, Stanley J 
Bettendorf, Michael J 
Jr 


Cambre, Alvin J 
Drummond, William W 
Embury, Roy A 
Fleming, Vincent J 
Gitz, Harold L 
Gojkovic, Michael 
Hows, Edward S 
Hunkle, Edward J 
Jones, Wade W., Jr 
Knight, Eben M 
Roberts, Thomas 8S 
Claude, Eugene P 
Crews. Clifford B 


Johnson, Victor M 
Juna, John J., J 
Kern, George F 
Kobela, John I 
Lindsey, Harold R 
MacGillivray, John J 
Martin, Kenneth E 
Martin, William |! 
Moskwa, Stanley J 
Munkres, Melvin L 
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“Back in de old days in Chicago we called it a piano.” 
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ealled. And then the tall Colonel ran to 
the Manila hotel where Admiral Hart was 
waiting for him in his quarters. 

Word the Japs had 
dropped two bombs on Bagio, northwest 
of Manila At noon Clark Field was hit 
The next day—Dee. 9—the Jap aviators 
attacked Nichols Field on the edge of Ma- 
10, the planes came again 
Yard Bombs 
area At Cavite 
fires blazed ev there was no 
pressure \ Lieutenant, 

Suddath of Savannah, Ga., re- 


a truckload of 


came at 9 a.m. 


nila. On Dee 
and bombed Cavite Navy 
fell in the industrial 
erywhere and 
water Navy 
Thomas 


membered that warheads 


had been left standing beside the torpedo 
shack. The fire was at its height He 
rushed into the burning area, started the 
truck and drove it out of the danger area 


and around to Manila. Grimy and dirty, 
aeutenant Suddath broke into a 
ence being held by Admiral! Hart and in 
formed him of the danger to the ammuni 
tion depot 

At the water front the Colonel 
barges capable of pumping 
out of the bay and these were pressed into 
service. Sailors manned the engines and 
men from the docks were recruited on the 
spot to go over the flaming Navy yard. 

This done, the Colonel headed for the 
Coast Guard headquarters. One of their 
boats was just entering the outer bay. A 
headed to- 


_ 


conter- 


found 


two water 


rush message Was sent ind 
ward Cavite 

With extra equipment obtained from 
Manila the smoke-blackened Marines and 
Bluejackets managed to get the fire under 
eontrol, although it burned stubbornly for 
Thev saved the ar 


several days munition 


aepot 

On Christmas Day Clement 
made a inspection of Cavite. The 
men were ordered to pull out that night 
About midnight Navy personnel and the 
Marines climbed into trucks and started 
the six-hour drive to Bataan. 

Two days later Colonel Clement round- 
ed up the headquarters Marine guard— 
about 12 and started off to join 


Colonel 
final 


men 








the Fourth. The cars were abandoned 
three times on the way because of low. 
flying bombers. 

As the clipper flew across the Pacific 
to San Francisco the Colonel thought 
of gallant deeds of many of the Marines 
who were doomed to be prisoners of war, 
such as Lieutenant Schade, Marine Gun- 
ner Brainard and their radar crew of 34 
men. 

From the very beginning of the war 
until the final surrender of Bataan that 
courageous group kept their radar set 
functioning at all times and under great 
difficulties. This set was initially set up 
at Nasugbee where it functioned in the 
Army Air warning network. The Japs 
soon over ran that area and prime mov- 
ers were badly needed to get this equip- 
ment out. Brainard had none but he 
found a park of five new tractors which 
the Army had eached off under the trees, 
In short order, USMC was painted on a 
tractor and the radar set started mov- 
ing towards Bataan. 

The new set up on Bataan didn’t last 
long, for the Japs pushed promptly and 
forced them to go rearward. This set 
was so expertly camouflaged that not 
once did the Jap aviators locate it to 
put it out of action. The last message 
from Schade and Brainard came during 
the night of April 8 when word was be- 
ing passed to the troops on Bataan about 
a surrender the following day. The mes- 
sage was “To hell with this surrender 
stuff. We'll destroy the set and fight 
our way through to the hills, where the 
Japs will pay dearly to get us.” 

sack in Washington, there was a big 
surprise waiting for Colonel Clement. 
He was to be awarded the Navy ross for 
his distinguished service in the Philip- 





pine campaign. 

Seene for the ceremonies was the 
eourtyard of the Marine Barracks in 
Washington, D. C. The crack Marine 
Barracks Battalion, in dress blues, was 
drawn up along the compound. Secretary 
of Navy Knox decorated the big Colonel 
while the Commandant, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Holeomb, looked on. 

And then the battalion paraded twice 
by the bronzed man from Bataan. 


After it was all over, and the boys 
were shucking out of their blue blouses 
in the barracks, someone said, fervently: 

“Boy, that Colonel’s a MARINE!” 


There’s no better compliment. 





“You may be pitching for the Yankees 
before the war’s over.” 
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At Tientsin 


(Continued from page 42) 


within their houses, and refused to come 
out until they heard reassuring words spo- 
ken in their native tongues. 

Sut the Marines’ job had only just be- 

gun Another force was being besieged 
in an arsenal about eight miles up river, 
and with only a few hours’ rest, the Leath- 
ernecks marched off to rescue their com- 
rades in arms. Word of the Devil Dogs’ 
fighting prowess had circulated rapidly 
among the Chinese masses, and the Boxers 
at the arsenal fled as the Marines ap- 
proached, having no desire to taste the 
cold steel and salt blood of the Amen- 
eans’ deadly bayonet infighting. 
There was a good chance that they 
ight return in force, however, or attack 
treacherously under cover of night, so 
the Marines turned around and marched 
back to Tientsin with only small rest pe- 
riods tor food and first aid. 


n 


LOTS OF WAR CRIES 


The Boxers still held a large part of the 
ancient Chinese city, and the Russians had 
been unsuccessfully trying to drive them 
out for over a week. Without even a 
day off for rest, Waller’s iron men pitched 
into the battle and turned the tide, so 
that all that remained in the hands of the 
Boxers was the innermost walled city, hot- 
bed of the rebellion. 

So remarkable were the achievements of 
this company of Marines that Major Wal- 
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ler wrote of them in his report as follows: 
“Our men have marched 97 miles in five 
days, fighting all the way. They have 
lived on one meal a day for six days, but 
have been cheerful and willing always 
They have gained the highest praise from 
all present . . . like Falstaffs’ army in ap- 
pearance, but with brave hearts and bright 
weapons.” 

While the Marines rested, strong Euro- 
pean reinforcements arrived for the final 
assault on the walled city. On the morn- 
ing of July 13, Russian artillery opened 
heavy fire on the Boxer stronghold, while 
the line troops dug their toes in for the 
zero hour charge across a flat, marshy 
plain, into the face of withering musket 
fire from the walls, with only a few grave 
mounds for cover. 

Signal for final charge was blowing 
open of the great south gate, by well- 
placed Russian shellfire. Troops of five 
nations jumped from cover, yelling bat- 
tle cries in Cockney, Cossack and Coman- 
che. French and even Japanese outfits 
joined in the encircling movement, the 
ring of steel around the breached wall 
growing ever tighter despite fierce enemy 
resistance. In the hottest part of the 
fight; at the blasted gateway, were the 
U. S. Marines, first to enter the city and 
strike the deathblow to this heart of Asi- 
atic fanaticism. And driving shoulder 
to shoulder with them every foot of the 
way were the soldiers of the Czar, dis- 
playing the same fine fighting spirit which 
has been the admiration—and for over a 
year, the all-protecting bulwark of the 
United Nations in World War II. 
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have been sent to the Russian front. The 
Czechoslovakian Government-in-Exile, lo- 
ated in London, has estimated that Czech 
industrial production has been lowered 35 
per cent as a result of persistent slow 
downs. By means of short wave from 
London, Jan Masaryk (Czech Foreign 
Minister) has cautioned fellow Czechs to 
refrain from violence because of the tre 
endous risks involved. He advises them, 
though, to slow down their work, take 
more time turning each bolt and nut, stay 
longer in the washrooms, and delay at 
lunch time. In a Skoda plant with 40,000 
workers, Masaryk estimates that “if every 
one of these men dawdles and takes an 
extra 2 
room, the Germans lose 80,000 minutes 


minutes when he goes to the was! 


of production a day 


ARMED REVOLT 

Thousands of Yugoslavs are in open 
armed revolt against Hitler, led by Gen- 
eral Draja Mikhailovitch, a fiery Serb who 
retired to the mountains near Albania, 
taking with him light artillery, motorcy- 
cles, a few planes, armored cars, and light 
tanks. His men are Yugoslav regulars, 
and Chetnik guerrilla fighters. They fight 
in small separated groups, sweeping [rom 
their mountain fastnesses to destroy Axis 
troop concentrations, burn storehouses, 
and wreck transportation facilities. They 
have behind them centuries of bold guer- 


rilla tradition, and the silent aid of thou 


sands ( 


tf peasants 

iftonbladet, a Swedish paper, noted 
m January 14, 1942, that “ten-year-old 
boys have recently fought with the Chet 
nik troops. The insurgents have an excel 
lent news service, and are always well 
informed of the activities of the enemy 


Captured prisoners are released 


against ransom: a colonel costs a certain 
amount of food and ammunition, a major 
is cheaper, and an ordinary soldier can 
be rescued for a rifle!” They fight within 
50 miles of Belgrade, and have ventured 
into the city itself. Mikhailovitch con- 
tinues his fight for liberation in the moun- 
tainous regions of southern Serbia, parts 
of Croatia, and across perhaps 20,000 of 
the 96,000 square miles of Yugoslavia 
that Hitler thought he had conquered last 
year. Mikhailovitch is said to control 
three-fourths of old Serbia and parts of 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Montenegro. 

When the resistance first made itself 
felt, the Axis referred to Mikhailovitch 
and his forces as merely a band of “com- 
munists and criminals emptied from pris- 
ons when the war began.” But to meet 
the threat of this “mere band” the Axis 
has had to keep 150,000 Italian, Hungar- 
ian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian troops in 
the Balkans. Unless heavily armed and in 
great numbers, Axis troops are unsafe 
outside their barracks. They are suddenly 
surprised from behind and annihilated. 
Main railroad lines cannot be safely trav- 
eled. The countryside is alive with revolt. 

Greek guerrilla bands, living in the 
hills, strike at German and Italian en- 
campments and supply lines in Greece 
and Crete. Coordinating their efforts with 
those of General Mikhailovitch, 5,000 
Greek guerrillas, banding together along 
the Bulgarian border, swung into action 
in April, 1942; several hundred Nazi sol- 
diers were killed, and a troop train 
wrecked east of Salonika. 


“FIFTY PERSONS HANGED” 


And what is Hitler’s answer to those 
who resist? Slow starvation, exile, con- 
centration camps, torture, and death. One 
eannot hope to list aecurately the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people—fathers, 
mothers, children, corner grocers, doctors, 





“Damned sinister-looking, isn’t it, Eglebert?” 
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postmen—who have been slain by the 
Nazis. 

Isolated examples give the general pic. 
ture. In Yugoslavia, the Nazis resort to 
mass executions of from 30 to 120 inno. 
eent villagers at a time. The Nazi-cop. 
trolled Opspinski Noviny (in. Belgrade) 
published on June 23, 1941, an order by 
the German military commander: “Two 
German soldiers were assassinated during 
the night by a group of unknown Serbs 
One hundred men from the local popula. 
tion were shot in the morning in accord 
ance with my instructions. . In future, 
100 Serbs will be shot for every assassi- 
nated German soldier.” 

On October 20, the Dagens Nyheter re 
ported that Skela village had been burned 
in reprisal for shots fired at a German 
military ear. The German chief com. 
mandant stated that inhabitants of the 
village knew of the shooting but did not 
inform the authorities. “Male accomplices 
were shot,” said the newspaper, “50 per- 
sons hanged.” 

In April, 1942, two dozen Gestapo men, 
on a manhunt for two young Norwegians 
who had slipped back from England on a 
secret mission, came upon them asleep in 
the fishing village of Televaag, on Sotra 
Island, near Bergen. One was shot in his 
sleep. The other awakened in time to 
kill two Germans before being killed him- 
self. The Nazis took swift reprisal. Eigh- 
teen innocent hostages were executed 
The entire male population of Televaag 
(about 60) was sent to a concentration 
eamp, and later shipped to Germany. Al! 
women and children were ordered out of 
town. Even animals were not spared the 
Nazi fury: cows, pigs, and sheep were 
sent to Bergen to be slaughtered. In a 
final frenzy of hate, the Nazis burned to 
the ground every house in the village 
Televaag had been wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

Resistance to Hitler in Occupied En- 
rope requires courage beyond belief. 
When German officers were shot in Paris, 
6,000 workers were rounded up in a house- 
to-house canvas and dragged off to con- 
centration camps. 200 more hostages were 
shot in reprisal for slaying of 2 Nazi 
privates. 2,300 Yugoslavs were put to 
death for the killing of 26 German sol- 
diers. And the reprisals in Czechoslovakia 
for the shooting of Heydrich, culminating 
in the wiping out of the entire town of 
Lidice, ran into thousands more. 

These are mere fragments of the epic 
story which will one day be told, frag- 
ments of truth—not rumors, not inven- 
tions—that have reached the outside 
world, often at great cost. Some day the 
full story will be published to all nations. 
How soon? Not until the armies of the 
United Nations have joined hands with 
the unconquered patriots in final battle 
for the ultimate victory. 

When British Commandos recently 
landed in France, local Frenchmen mis- 
took them for a full-scale army of libera- 
tion. Swiftly turning upon the Nazis, they 
seized German arms and produced hidden 
weapons. 

This is the spirit of the Unconquered 
People. This is the shape of things to 
come. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
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INTERVIEWS 


‘“ OLD ’em and squeeze ’em.. .” 

H A stocky, keen-eyed man puts 
a rifle to his shoulder, sights, and snaps 
the trigger. 

“Like that. You must treat a rifle like 
a woman — hold and squeeze.” 

A young man clad in the field uniform 
of the Marines watches. 

“Yes sir,” he says, and tries to imitate 
the process. 

He may not get it right the first time, 
or the second or third or twenty-fourth. 
But he will, finally, if he possibly can. 
Because he realizes that what the stocky 
man has told him is Gospel for a rifleman. 
The stocky man is none other than Ser- 
geant Major Morris (“Bud”) Fisher, for- 
mer world’s champion rifle shot, now re- 
turned to service with the Marines as 
boss of the rifle range at Parris Island, 
S. C., the Leathernecks’ Eastern recruit 
training center. 

For 30 years Marines have been the na- 
tion’s best rifle shots. Since 1911 they 
have won 15 out of 24 of the National 
Team Matches. 

If you watch Sergeant Major Fisher at 
his coaching now-a-days, you will under- 
stand why the Marines are taught to 
value their rifles as their lives and to love 
them as their wives. 

Fisher went on inactive status in June, 
1941, after three decades of Marine Serv- 
ice. Born in Youngstown, Ohio, he has 
recently lived in Woodhaven, N. Y., and 
Washington, D. C. He couldn’t stay out 
even though his 52 years kept him from 
combat, so he rejoined the Corps in 
March. He now gives oncoming Leather- 
neck marksmen the benefit of the skill 
which brought him two Olympic and two 
world free rifle championships. 

He loves the Parris Island range like 
a son. Strolling about, observing the re- 
cruits toiling away, he picks up wisps of 
paper or trash that mar the cleanliness 
of the grounds. He never tires of drum- 
ming the essentials of marksmanship in- 
to the heads of lads who never saw a rifle 
until they came to Parris Island. 

“Hold ’em and squeeze ’em.” 

Fisher makes that command so famil- 
iar to embryo Marines that they repeat 
it in their sleep. 

He is a living example of what grip- 
ping the rifle tightly and squeezing the 
trigger evenly will do for a man’s ac- 
euracy. When he first joined the Ma- 
rines in 1911 he knew nothing about the 
United States rifle, caliber 30 model 1903 
— in fact he didn’t much like the weapon 
and doubted if he would qualify as a 
marksman, 

He soon became proficient with the 
rifle, however, and by 1915 was winning 
championships. In 1920, using the ex- 
tremely accurate Springfield (known to 
the services as the 03), he made off with 
the championship of the world, shooting 
a total of 996 out of a possible 1080, to 
win the Olympie matth in Antaverp. 

Again in 1924 the doughty Marine won 
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Sergeant Major Morris Fisher, chief coach at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot rifle 
range at Parris Island, puts every shot into a pistol bull’s eye while a playful “boot” 
dangles from the coach’s shooting arm. Fisher is a former world’s champion rifleman. 


the Olympic individual rifle champion- 
ship, and in 1923 and 1924 he won the 
world’s free rifle title in the Internation- 
al matches held at Camp Perry. 

His triumph in the 1920 Olympics was 
the first such victory ever registered by 
a member of an American military team, 
and it was also the first time that the 
Olympics had seen the top marksmanship 
honor won by a standard military rifle— 
the U. S. Rifle model 1903, caliber 30. 

Since then Sergeant Major Fisher 
(whose real name is Morris but whose 
nickname, like all Fishers, has always 
been Bud) has kept up his remarkable 
marksmanship with such success that his 
matches all over the world have reaped 
him more medals than even his broad 
chest ean hold. 

Even now he can take a pistol and eat 
the bull’s eye out of a target — with a 


man hanging to his firing arm! Last 
June he fired the regulation Marine 





Sergeant Major Fisher shot a great gap 
in a target, then stuck his head through 
the opening and posed for trick picture. 





qualification course for the first time 
since 1933, with the semi-automatic Gar- 
and (commonly called M-1) rifle, and 
scored 310 out of 340 points to re-qualify 
as an expert rifleman. He can still prac- 
tice as well as preach. 

Marines soon to go to war zones are 
fortunate that “Bud” Fisher has put on 
his uniform once more. 


A Veteran Gunny 
Returns to Duty 


“Civilian life does not set well with a 
man who has been in the Marines as long 
as I,” said Gunnery Sergeant William G. 
Huntley. So the 60-year-old veteran vol- 
unteered for another cruise and on June 
13 he became police sergeant at the Ma- 
rine Barracks in Washington, D. C. 
Huntley enlisted in the Corps in January, 
1904. He retired March, 1934. Of his 
long service, Gunnery Sergeant Huntley 
commented: “There was a lot of fighting 
and a lot of good trips and a lot of fun.” 
He got one of the “good trips” shortly 
after enlisting. Huntley got his Boot 
Camp training at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Then he was sent to the Philip- 
pines. In his outfit was a young lieu- 
tenant, Thomas J. Holeomb, now com- 
mandant of the Corps. Huntley saw 
action in the Philippines and China. He 
made sergeant during World War I and 
he was in the Santo Domingo and Nica- 
raguan campaigns. In 1932 he returned 
to China with the Fourth Marines. After 
retirement, Huntley became a lieutenant 
in the Library of Congess guards. But 
it wasn’t like the Marines. After eight 
years as a civilian, Huntley asked per- 
mission of General Holeomb to return to 
the Corps. Huntley’s son, a staff ser- 
geant, is in Australia. 
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DIS-MISSED! <2 


EEN having trouble with your mail 
lately? Letters from home not ar- 
riving? Your own frantic serawl lost nu 
the Never-Never Land between here and 
there? 
Maybe a quick check-up on a few 
postal “Rocks and Shoals” will keep com 
munication lines to the home front open 


\ few DO'S: 

DO address envelope in your own 
handwriting if mail is to go free. DO 
use stamps for 
typewritten or 
hand-printed ad- 
dresses, on both 
postcards and let- 
ters. 

DO put name, 
rank, branch of 
service on all free 
mail 

DO  eneourage 
the home folks to 
use V-mail blanks 

vailable at most 





postoffices Re- 
luces mail weight 60 per cent. Censors 
are still struggling with volume of micro 
film mail, advocate weekly round-robin 
letter from home to cut down on ship 
ping space 
DO require accuracy in addressing, 
both on mail from home and your own 
correspondence. Hundreds of improper- 
ly addressed letters reach HQ each week. 
take time, red tape, precious train space 
to straighten out. 
DO use unit 
mail, if you 


through censorship. 


numbering system for 


overseas expect to get 


A few DON’TS: 

DON’T try to send “free” airmail, 
registered special delivery, newspapers, 
magazines, clippings, photographs, print- 
ed announcements or circulars, parcels or 
packages, sealed or unsealed. 

DON’T abuse the franking privilege 
by trying to put something over on the 
overworked postal clerks. 

DON’T give the mail orderly hell when 
your sugar report is overdue or your gin- 
gersnaps turn up in fine shape to use as 
washers. This is war, lad—be damn glad 
the trains are still running on schedule. 
They’re not in Germany. 

And DON’T forget to keep Tue Learu- 
ERNECK notified of change of address. 
You paid for the magazine. We want you 
But we’re not mind readers. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


(The following list, page by page. shows the 
source of 


to get it 


each picture in this issue) 
7—Paramount pictures 15—Life 15 
Paran nt bottom, Press Associations, Inc. 
17 Press Associations, Inc 18 Life 20, 21, 
2 United States Weather Bureau 24, 25. 26, 
27—-l S. Marine Corps 46— I S. Marine 
Corp 78 I S. Marine Corps 71 U. 8. Ma 





Editorial: 
Woo! Woo! 


she oy got to hand it to those boys on YANK. 


into print. 


They know how to get their name 
And, in the darndest places for a bunch of he-men. 
A eopy of MADEMOISELLE, that swanky swank women’s monthly, wandered 
into our office recently with pages 148 and 149 marked. 
It was a ducky interview that was just thrilling. 


It seems that MLLE. threw q 
party for YANK’s staff and interviewed the laddies. Ooooh, those soldier boys were so 
big and so handsome. 

And their opinions? 

We quote various paragraphs: 

“That reminded us that we hadn’t asked about nailpolish at all. We asked and 
the YANK staff started a terrible controversy. Half liked pale; half liked red. We 
thought that was a good answer so we passed to perfume.” 

We'll spare you what they thought about perfume. 

But are they soldiers? Here’s what MLLE. thinks. 

“We wanted to know what the Army wanted and what the Army liked and we 
couldn’t have found a better selection of soldiers to question for the answers. They 


Oh, ponderous is the word. 








EDITOR 
YANK’ 








Now —Wnat Does 


YANK THINK OF 
PERFUME ? 












were all old newspapermen—not too old, though—but they were regular soldiers who 
had been through maneuvers and stood guard before they were selected to write the 
Army’s new streamlined weekly paper.” 

What, no campaign ribbons? No sore thumbs? They must be REAL soldiers. 

Other YANK observations: 

They don’t like scented stationery. 

They like girls with “kultur.” 

They like old-fashioned girls. 

They like clever girls. 

They like girls in shorts, disagree on slacks. 

Etc., etc. 

We don’t know if they were asked if they liked the rhumba or the conga better, 
but we suspect it would be the conga. Anyway the YANK boys spent a nice evening 
in the Rainbow Room. 

And, in accompanying illustrations we noticed that YANK picks its own uniform. 
Some had on their olive drab, others had on kakhi. One staff member listed in eaption 
as a sergeant had no stripes. One sergeant decided he didn’t like the Army regulation 
of tucking his tie into his shirt and wore it full length outside with a really fascinating 
little tie clip. 

We were under the impression that the Army was fairly strict about uniform regu- 
lations, 

We wonder if the boys at YANK spend two hours daily drilling like their brothers 
in-arms in the cast of the super-duper production “This is the Army.” 

Incidentally, one of the powers at YANK was formerly an executive with the 
Street and Smith publications; MADEMOISELLE, The Magazine for Smart Young 
Women, is a Street and Smith publication. 77??? 

Despite all this, YANK is a pretty good publication. 


THE LEATHERNECK 














Hello again... 








» I’m 
* “Coca-Cola”... 


known, too, as 


“Coke” 


I salute you from the soda fountain. You may 
not really see me, but I’ll be there. I’m a symbol 
of the life and sparkle of “Coca-Cola.” You'll 
hear my name. Maybe you’ll speak it yourself. 
Maybe you call me “Coke.” It’s short for 
**Coca-Cola.” I offer you the pause that re- 
freshes with ice-cold ‘‘Coca-Cola.”’ 
You see, I bring you fun for 


your money. 


P. 8. 
Everybody likes to shorten words. Abbreviation 


is a natural law of language. You hear “Coke” 
.. . the friendly abbreviation for the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola”. . . on every hand. I tell the story 
in a picture you have so often heard in words. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Take it from the“Queen of the Air” 


LESTER, COMED 


you WANT Me, 


o 


TO BE 
A TOP-FLIGHT 
AERIALIST 


@ You may not go in for trapeze acrobatics. 
Even the thought of someone in danger may 
upset you, but there’s a sound tip for any 
smoker in the fact that among men and 
women whose jobs demand steady nerves, 
it's Camels for the mildness that counts. 
Antoinette Concello (right) says: “Camel is 
one cigarette I really enjoy because of their 


finer flavor, also because they're extra mild.” 


SHE COULD 
BLACK OUT INA 
SPIN LIKE THAT 





THERE SHE GOES! 
| GET JITTERY EVERY 
TIME SHE TRIES 

TRIPLE 


f 
THROWING HERSELF 


ME TOO. AND ? > -” OUTWARD AND UPHARD \ 
FROM SWINGING BAR 
MUSS COWCELLO MAKES _ _ 
3 COMPLETE BACKWARD 
TURNS AND CATCHES 
QUTSTRETCHED HANDS OF 
| OONT KNOW PARTNER ON ANOTHER TRAPEZE 
HOW SHE 
Does iT! 


SHE'S ALWAYS SO 
CALM— AND 


THANK YOU. WONT 
YOU HAVE A, 
CAMEL, TOO 4 


MAN, THAT IS 
PRECISION PLUS! 


you BET i WitL! 
CAMELS ARE FIRST & 
WITH ARMY men ! 


CAMELS 
HAVE THE 
MILONESS THAT 


y, y & COUNTS WITH ME. 
CAMELS \. - [Eee 
contains LESS MICOTINE = "we f | a FLAVOR! 


than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands TURKISH & DOMESTIC ' 
tested...less than any of them...according to ciekaettes 


independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 














